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It was said by an old Puritan divine 
that “ God had sifted three kingdoms 
for the seed-corn wherewith to plant 
New England.” It is true that the 
best blood from many more than three 
kingdoms has joined to build up our 
American stock, and perhaps the 
slenderest stream of all. the French 
Huguenot strain, has been the most 
potent in proportion to its bulk. No 
less devoted to civil and religious 
liberty than the Puritan, of a temper 
.as fiery and as stubborn as the Scot, 
with all the love of learning and of 
art which characterized the Dutch, 
with more than all the charm and 
polish of the English c.avalier and 
with the highly tempered courage 
which was common to all the.se ele- 
ments of our national ancestry, the 
Huguenot stock h.as produced soldiers, 
statesmen, priests, second to none in 
our annals. 

We must chink that to the 
Huguenot element in his ancestry 
the subject of the present .sketch owes 
not only his surname but al.so the 
leading traits of his character. Born 
in 1837. he had already at the .age of 
fourteen completed the course of the 
admirable High School in Hartford, 
Conn., his native city, when the death 
of his father, the venerated Thom.as 
Hopkins Gallaudet, made it necessary 
to change his plans for the continuous 
pursuit of his studies in a college 
course. He .secured a position in the 
Phoeni.x Bank of Hartford, where his 
abilitj- and energy won rapid promo- 
tion, and before he was eighteen years 
of age he had been as'^d to take the 
position of ca.shier in another bank- 
But he was still determined to secure 
a liberal education, and in 1854, he 
entered the Junior class of Trinitj’ 
College, and was graduated in 1836, 
thus while still under twenty having 
secured a thorough training in a 
severe school of business as well as 
the mental discipline of a college 
education. 

While .still in college Dr. Gallaudet 
began to teach the deaf, taking a 
class in the American A.sylum for a 
part of each day. While in his 
Senior year, he accejrted a call to go 
to China and establi.sh a luissionar)' 
school for deaf-mutes there, but 
owing to disturbances in that empire, 
the plan was not carried out. 

In September. 1856, Dr. Gallaudet 
was a])pointed a full instructor in the 


American Asj-lum, but in the Spring 'that time retired from the presidency 
of 1857 he resigned, intending to of the corporation and of the Board of 
accept the position of paying teller in Directors and Dr. Gallaudet succeed- 
a Chicago bank and purposing to ed him in that capacit3'. 
prepare himself for the ministrj'. As Dr. Gallaudet has been for 
Before completing his arrangements, thirty-seven j'ears — more than the life 
however, he received an invitation time of a generation — at the head of 
from Hon. Amos Kendall, the well- the institution at Kendall Green, and 
known statesman and philanthropist, has brought it up from the smallest 
to take charge of and organize the beginning until it now represents 
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Columbia Institution for the Deaf and the highest instruction given to the 
Dumb and the Blind, then recently deaf any where in the world, it is bv 
chartered b5- Congress. Although his conduct of this in.stitution that 
only twenty j-ears of age. Dr. Gal- j his place will be determined among 
laudet’s scholarship and his e.\- . educators and administrators, 
perience in te.aching and in business | As an organizer his ability is 
affairs fully justified the selection. conceded by everyone. He formed. 

He was in.st.alled .as superintendent, | in every detail, the pattern in which 
and the institution was ojiened for ; the work of the institution h.as been 
! the reception of pupils in Hay, 1857. moulded. But while methodic.al, 
In 1864 the National College for e.vact and prompt in the di.spatch of 
the Deaf w.as established as a depart- business himself, he has not made the 
ment of the institution, for the pur- mistake of trying to do the work 


po.se of enabling intelligent and 
ambitious deaf-mute youth, graduates 
of the institutions throughout the 
countr5', to enjoy the benefits of a 


of the institution rather than to direct 
it. 

He has shown the faculty of select- 
ing wiselj' the subordinates who are 


liberal education. Mr. Kendall- at to carry out his plans and the power. 


to stamp his impress upon their work. 
At the same time he has not fallen 
into the error, so natural to a strong 
personality, of attempting to force 
the thoughts and methods of able 
men and women working under him 
into exact conformity with his own 
preferences. His energy, tact and 
persuasiveness have been succes.sful 
in obtaining from Congress, often in 
spite of bitter opposition, munificent 
appropriations which have enabled 
him to furnish all needed appliances 
for study and for the plu-sical culture 
of the students, and to make Kendall 
Green a place of exceeding beauW. 
The final test of his succe.ss is applied 
bj' examining the records of his ]m- 
pils, among whom are found success- 
ful law\'ers, editors, business men, 
scientific, experts, teachers and 
profe.ssors, and civil .servants. With- 
in the past few j-ears female students 
have been received on equal terms 
with \ oung men. and have maintain- 
ed as high a standard of scholarship. 
For three \-ears past the College has 
taken a small number of hearing 
j'oung men and women, college grad- 
uates, through a noniial cour.se fitting 
them for teachers of the deaf. 

Of course a man of such ability 
and mental activity- could not fail to 
be concerned in affairs bevond the 
management of his own in.stitution. 
He has alwa%\s been a fos-ce in his 
profe.ssion from the time when, at the 
age of nineteen, he was made one of 
the Secretaries of the National Con- 
vention of In.structors of the Deaf 
and Dumb. He has attended all or 
nearly all the meetings of the 
National Convention, has for a long 
term of \-ears been one of the Execu- 
tive Committee, has travelled in Eu- 
rope, both for general purposes and 
with tlie special view of e.xamining 
methods and results in Euroj)ean 
schools for the deaf, and iu t886 
was honored with an invitation to 
visit England as the gue.st of a Roval 
Commission, to speak as the repre- 
senUitive of American schools and 
American methods. 

The Conferences of Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf, which 
have been fruitful of valuable results, 
were initi.ated bj- Dr. Gallaudet, the 
first one having been c.alled b\- him 
in 186S to consider the advi.sabilitv 
of extending the oral in.struction of 
the deaf in this country. Although 
the purel}’ oral teaching of the deaf 
was not entireh- unknown in Ameri- 
ca at that time, yet it is not too much 
to sa\’ that Dr. Gallaudet s report on 
schools for the deaf in Europe, and 
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the opinion of the Conference in 1868, 
which was formed chiefly by the re- ^ 
port and bj' Dr. Gallaudet 's influence, 
gave to the movement for the teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf the first 
impetus which reached to all parts ; 
of the countr3'. I 

Dr. Gallaudet is not to be ranked, | 
except bj- virtue of his long term of 
service, with the older men among 
educators of the deaf, and in activity \ 
and vigor he is still a 3'oung man. 

With the exception of some months 
in 1872, when his health gave wav- 
under the addition to his usual labors 
of a protracted and bitterl3- contested, 
but finall3’ successful struggle to 
obtain from Congress provision for 
the growing needs of the College, he 
has alwavs Ijeen in condition for hard i 
Work. During the interval of rest 
and travel in Europe, which completeh- 
re.stored his health, Dr. Gallaudet 
prepared a Manual of International 
Law which was adopted as a te.xt- 
book in a number of colleges and has 
passed through four editions. He is a j 
member and takes a prominent part [ 
in the proceedings of a great many ' 
societies, literarv-, scientific and patri- 
otic. His published reports, speeches 
‘and papers present ver3' abh- and 
fulh- his views on matters relating to 
the education of the deaf Although 
a pioneer in the oral teaching of the 
deaf in America, he is one of the 
strongest advocates of the use of the ^ 
sign-language. He has brought the \ 
ph3'sical training of his students to a ; 
high degree of perfection and has in 
man 3' wavs advanced the standard of 
the education of the deaf i 

He resides with his familv in | 
the President's Mansion on Kendall 
Green, the grounds of the College, 
which, under his direction, have been 
made like a park in beaut3-. The cut ! 
shows in the left foreground the main | 
college building, with the chapel, etc., 
inthe middle di.stance. and the old 
building of the Kendall .school in the 
b 'ckground to the right. Tl'.e statue b3' 


French of the elder Gallaudet, an admi- 
rable work of art, hardly, if at all, 
second in merit to his famous ‘ ‘ Minute 
Man” at Concord, ma3- be made out 
within the bend of the road in front of 
the chapel. The fine g3-mnasium in 
the rear of the principal group of build- 
ings does not appear in the cut, nor 
does the row of tasteful residences of | 
members of the Facult3-. 

This group of noble buildings, and 
the organization which carries on 
the academic instruction of deaf v-outh 
will hereafter, in accordance with a 
resolution lateU- adopted b3- the corp- 
oration, and in recognition of the 
great serv-ices rendered to the cause 
of the education and especially to the 
College, b3- those bearing the honored 
name of Gallaudet, to be known here- 
after as GALLAfDET COLLEGE. 

THE BEST KINGDOM. | 

A prett3’ story of the old Kai.ser 
Wilhelm, at the age of eight3--five, is 
told in “ German3- Seen Without 
Spectacles. ’ ’ During his sta3- at Ems, 
where he had gone to drink the waters, 
he paid a v-isit to a large orphan as3’- 
luni and school that was under gov- 
ernment patronage. Of course the 
presence of so distinguished a person- 
age created a sensation in the estab- 
lishment. 

After listening with much interest 
to the recitations of several of the 
classes, His Majest3' called to him a 
bright, flaxen -haired little girl of five 
or six 3'ears, and lifting her into his 
lap, said to her : 

“ Now, m3' little fraulein, let me see 
how well 3'ou have been taught. To 
what kingdom does this belong?” 
and taking out of his pocket an 
orange, he held it up to her. 

The little girl hesitated a moment, 
and looking timidlv' up in the emper- 
or’s face, replied, ‘‘To the vegetable 
kingdom. ” 

‘‘Ver3- good, 1113- little fraulein ; and 
now to what kingdom does this be- 
long?” and he drew out of his pocket 


a gold piece and placed it on the 
orange. 

Again the little girl hesitated, but 
soon replied, ‘ ‘ To the mineral king- 
dom.” 

‘‘Better and better,” said the em- 
peror. ‘ ‘ Now- look at me and sa3' to 
what kingdom I belong.” 

At this question there was an omi- 
nous silence among the teachers and 
v'isitors, who were listening with 
much interest to the ro3'al catechism. 
The little girl hesitated long, as if 
perplexed as to what answer she 
should give. Was the emperor an 
animal ? 

Her e3-es sought those of her 
teachers and schoolmates. Then she 
looked up into the e3'es of the aged 
emperor, and with a half-startled, 
frightened look, as if .she was evading 
the question, replied : 

‘‘To the kingdom of Heaven.” 

The unexpected answer brought 
tears to the Emperor’s e3-es. 

‘‘ Yes, yes, 1113- little fraulein, ” said 
he; ‘‘I trust I do belong to God’s 
kingdom. And 3-0U think it time I 
was there, do 3-ou not? And the day 

, is not far distant. ” 

i 

I A DEAF PIANIST. 

L. R. Jones, writing to the Canadian 
Mute, from Buffalo, N. Y., March 18, 
sa3-s: — ‘‘Some surprise was express- 
ed in 3-our valuable paper of March 
ist, with regard to Miss Alice Carroll’s 
abilit3- as a pianist. I would help in 
the investigation b3- saying that I 
know Miss Carroll and have heard her 
j)la3- several times. She has been 
deaf since the age of two 3’ears, her 
affliction being caused b3- spinal men- 
engitis. While Mi.ss Carroll is not an 
accomplished miLsician, she pla3-s 
wonderfulh' well, keeping correct 
time, making no discords and well 
aware of any mi.stake she ma3- make. 
She evinced a desire to learn music 
when quite 3-oung and was fir.st 
taught at home, and later b3' the 
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Sisters at the school for the deaf in 
this cit3'. Miss Carroll is a friend of 
my sisters, Miss Maxwell, and is a 
frequent and always welcome visitor 
at my house. Hoping this ma5- be of 
interest to your man3- readers. ” 

The editor of the Canadian Mute 
adds the following note to the above: ” 

‘ ' One of our old pupils, who left here 
in 1879, Miss Alice Logan, could pla3' 
ver3- well on the piano. She did not 
consider herself a perfect musician, 
but those who had the plea.sure of 
hearing her were more than astonished 
at her performances ; she kept good 
time and touched the ke3'S from mem- 
ory, having been taught by her 
brother. She lost her hearing when 
18 months old and was totall3- deaf. 
She was a 3-oung lad3' of rare talents. 
She accompanied her famil3' to the 
North-west where she afterwards 
died. ” 

MAY. 

The voice of one wlio goes before, to make 
The paths of June more beautiful, i.s thine. 
Sweet May ! 

—H. //. 

■Among the changing months. May stands 
confessed 

The sweetest, and in fairest colors dressed. 

— Thomson . 


Blow winds : and waft through all the 
rooms 

The snow-flakes of the cherry blooms. 

— Longfellow . 

The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine, 

From folded leaf, and dewy cup 
.She pours her sacred wine. 

— Whitt ier. 


Oh, sing ! the swallows are in tune. 

Forget the rain of yc.sterday ; 

■A few more suns will bring us June, 

And this, ’tis Chaucer’s month — ’tis May. 

— Thomas Parsons. 

APHORISMS. 

Responsibilit3' walks hand in hand 
with capacit3’ and power. — J. G. Hol- 
land, 

Trulj’, this world can go withqut us 
if we would think so. — Longfellow. 

Sa\' nothing good of yourself, you 
will be distrusted ; sa3' nothing bad of 
yourself, you will be taken at your 
word. — -Joseph Roux. 

The great luxury- of riches is, that 
the3' enable you to escape so much 
good advice. The rich are alwaj-s 
advising the poor, but the poor seldom 
venture to return the compliment. — 
Sir Arthur Helps. 

No small portion of that which 
struts about under the aspects of right 
and libert3’ and benevolence, is in 
truth, derived from some of the most 
sneaking propensities of human 
nature. — James Fenimore Cooper. 

The greatest hypocrites are the 
greatest dupes. This is either be- 
cause they think only of deceiving 
others, and are off their guard, or 
because they really know little about 
the feelings or characters of others 
from their want of sympathj’ and 
consequent sagacity. — Hazlitt. 
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INDUSTRIAL. 


In future we will print under ihie heading 
communiaitions from individuals, com- 
■nsents or newspaper e-xiracU relative to 
the Tedmiceil or Industrial progress of 
the deaf. 



The instructor in our shoe-shop has put 
up a black-board on which he proposes, 
each week, to write the names of a number 
of the tools and appliances used in the 
shop, and go over them for a few minutes 
each day until the pupils are familiar with 
them ; the next week he will write out a 
fresh list and pursue the same course until 
the name of every article u.sed has been 
learned. After that he proposes to teach 
the names of the different parts of a boot or 
shoe and the phraseologj' used in the trade I 
outside, to be followed by copies of letters 
to be used in ordering leather and tools 
from wholesale firms, etc. A few minutes 
spent this w.ay each day will be profitably 
employed. The black board will be found 
very useful by keeping the subject before 
the pupil until impressed on his mind. — 
Canadian Mute. 

The above is what every instructor 
in the industrial departments of our 
institutions should do. I have 


skill in drawing, such as the “chalk” 
or “zinc” process. Such an addition 
to the art department of an institution I 
would make the printing office a 
close ally, each depending on the 
other for showing off the work. 
Ideas in school-room work, as well 
as in the work shops, could be illus- 
trated, thereby merging the mechan- 
ical arts with education and produc- 
ing more practical results from each 
separate department. G. s. p. 

* ♦ * 

Mr. J. T. Trickett, editor of the 
Kansas Star, wants to have a conven- 
tion of editors and foremen of Insti- 
tution papers meet at the Kansas 
Institution this summer. While we 
would like to see such a meeting take 
place and believe much good would 
result therefrom, two things are 
against it— distance and expense of 
travel. There is on foot, however, as 
Mr. Owen, of the California Weekly 
News puts it, ‘ ‘ another proposition 
that will interest the instructors, of 


branches, he should be corresponding- 
ly appreciated. We say this for the 
benefit of instructors of printing, and 
also to emphasize an undeniable fact. 
Such men are the salvation of the 
pupils placed under them. If the 
masters are poor workmen, or only 
competent in a special branch, the 
pupils will suffer. It means to them 
either a safe and comfortable liveli- 
hood or a haphazard existence. ” 

“April,” the exqui.site wood en- 
graving by Mr. Blanchard in our last 
issue, is a fancy title of the artist’s, 
suggesting the spring-time of youth. 


The engraving heading the poem 
“ Wisht I Could ” is the portrait of 
“Oily Hess.” a local philosopher of 
Easton, Pa., whose musings in quaint 
Pennsylvania Dutch, as reproduced in 
the Daily Press, arg very amusing. 
His eccentricities are mostly in dress, 
as the photograph will show. 


always insisted on having a black- 
board or slate in the printing office 
and have found it very useful, .\fter 
the beginner has studied the various 
characters contained in the printer’s 
case, the name of tools and imple- 
ments used in the office, (there are 
printed cards for that purpose), I 
test his memory and comprehension 
by examinations. This is done by 
drawing pictures of the things on the 
slate and requesting the pupil to 
write out the names opposite the 
pictures. In this way three things are 
found out ^ — (i) correctne.ss of spell- 
ing, (2) how much he has learned 
and (3) the degree of understanding. 
Tliese questions are not made in the 
order that it is "printed on the cards, 
but haphazard. Drilling in these 
things form the chief part of a 
“ devil’s” preliiuinarj’ course, which 
I consider very important, especial- 
ly in the printing office, where the 
phraseology is as distinct from 
ordinary talk as it is on board a ship. 
Black-boards can be found in every 
industrial department of the New 
Jer.sey School, and besides this every 
tool is labeled, where possible, so that 
the pupil cannot avoid learning the 
names of tools which they use even if 
they tried to. G. s. p. 

* * * 

I notice that the art of engraving 
is being taught in some of the schools 
for the deaf — notably the Illinois, 
Manitoba and California Schools. 
As there are different processes used 
now-a-days in producing relief plates 
for printing on platen presses, it 
would be interesting to know just 
what processes these schools follow, 
and with what result. It is a well 
known fact that the day for -wood 
engraving, except for a few special- 
ists, is past, and we do not believe it 
right to teach a trade that will not 
eventually benefit the learner in a 
monetary way. I favor, however, 
the kind which depend mainly on the 


which all will hear soon. ” Mr. Owen 
and myself have been carr}’ing on an 
active correspondence relating to the 
desirability of having some medium 
of communication between industrial 
in.structors, in order to raise the stand- 
ard of our work. This resolved itself 
into a suggestion made by the above 
named gentleman that I should .send 
out circular letters to obtain a consen- 
sus of opinion in the matter, and from 
the return.s decide on what movement 
tQ make. This I expect to do as soon 
as possible, and trust it will meet the 
hearty endorsement of every' up-to- 

date instructor who is intere.sted^ in 

the welfare of deaf-mutes. G. s. p. 

* * * 

One of the most original newspapers 

for the deaf is the Weekly News, 

printed at the California Institution. 

F. E. Owen, who has charge of the 

mechanical department, contributes 

weekly articles relating to the craft 

which stamp him as a printer of the 

first rank. G. s. p. 

* + * 

E. K. Hodgson, editor of the Deaf- 
Mutes' Journal, in a recent issue of 
that paper say'S. “ In these days of 
division of labor, it is a rare thing to 
find men who are skilled in all the 
branches of the “art preservative of 
arts. ’ ' Thereare thousand of newsconi- 
positors, job compositors, book com- 
positors and pressmen ; but the ratio 
of good and skilled practical workmen 
in all these branches of the art is as 
ten to one thousand. Except in 
country towns, the opportunity to be- 
come all-around workmen is not af- 
forded, and even in the country offices 
but a smattering of the different 
branches can be obtained. The coun- 
try offices turn out better job and 
news compositors and pressmen, than 
book compositors. It is only in the 
high-grade city offices that one can 
obtain to excellence in book work. 
This is also true of press work . There- 
fore, when an institution secures a 
capable and skilled man in all the 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 

The February Silent Worker is at 
h.itid, a delight to the eye and a joy to the 
soul. The mechanical excellence of this 
paper gives a tone to its high literary char- 
acter th.at charms one until praise seems 
but its meed. New Jersey’s School can 
well be proud of its Silent Worker in the 
field of education. — Weekly News, ( Cal ). 

In the March number of that always 
excellent paper, the Silent Worker, are 
presented some special features, among 
which are several excellent engravings of 
western scenerj', by a deaf artist, Mr. A. M. 
Blanchard, and portrait of Dr. A. G. Bell, 
with a good biographical sketch of “ the 
inventor of the telephone and promoter of 
speech te.iching to the ’deaf.” — Mississippi 
Voice. 

• • • TheSilent Worker has already- 
gained a large circle of friends, and if every- 
thing turns out all right it w-ill yet gain a 
national reputation. — “d Quad," in Deaf- 
Mutes' Journal. 

The Silent Worker for March, which 
came along a little late, contains an excel- 
lent likeness of Dr. A. Graham Bell, and a 
sketch of his career. It is excellently well 
printed and reflects great credit on Geo. S. 
Porter, who has it in hand. We understand, 
from a contemporary, that it is printed, one 
page at a time on a poor job press by- foot 
power. No one would in the least suspect 
the fact from an examination of its pages. 
It deserves better facilities, and we trust 
it will get them. — Deaf-Mutes' Register. 

• • • The printing office has been re- 
moved from its former cramped quarters to 
the ba-sement. When the new- building is 
completed it w-ill be transferred to that and 
fitted witli new and improved machinery. 
The w'ork produced in this department 
w-ould put to shame many concerns of 
greater pretensions. Here the publications 
of the school are printed. The Silent 
Worker, a twelve page monthly, is a 
model of ty-pographical neatness, and some 
engravings in the current number are really 
handsome. The price of The Silent 
Worker is fifty cents a year, and a fair 
local patron^e is being secured. — True 
American. 

The Silent Worker, of New Jersey-, for 
March has several very- fine engravings, the 
work of Mr. A. M. Blanchard, the husband 
of one of our late teachers. Miss Wells. 
— The Optic. 

Many hearing friends of ours spoke flatter- 
ing compliments for Printer Porter for his 
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admirable and neatly printed Silent 
Worker, w-hich deserves due congratula 
tion. — Phila. Cor. Deaf-Mutes' Register. 

The new- number of the Silent Worker, 
published at the New- Jersey State School 
for Deaf-Mutes, came out last w-eek. It is a 
handsome issue typographically, and its 
contents are interesting. It is a tw-elve-page 
monthly. — Trenton Advertiser. 

We have just been enjoy-inga rich liter- 
ary treat in the March number of The Si- 
lent Worker. ‘‘ Infante” shines forth 
with his usual lustre, and devotes more 
space to commenting upon matters and 
things generally, to the exclusion of mere 
personal trivialities. — ■' Ted," in Advocate. 

If there is any paper that requires espe- 
cial praise, it is the Silent 'Worker, print- 
ed at the New Jer-sey School for the Deaf. 
Its latest contained a very- good likeness of 
the venerable Isaac I.,ew-is Peet. The 
Worker alw-ay-s contains -something orig- 
inal. It enjoys the luxury of having illus- 
trated articles. — Pelican. 

The April Silent Worker is at hand. 
Filled with admirably selected illustration.s 
and interesting matter, it makes an appear- 
ance that needs no apology, but, on the other 
hand, is de.serving of praise w-hen w-e con- 
sider that Editor (he deserves the title- 
Porter does it all on a job press . — ■ ‘ Hypo" 
iti Silent World. 


The Silent Worker gives us the pic- 
ture and history of our venerable friend. 
Dr. Peet and also that of his charming w-ife 
The Silent 'Worker of New- Jersey is a 
beautiful paper, a credit to any school, --- 
Nebraska Mute Journal. 

Ale,x. 1 ,. Pach, the Dramatic critic 
of Easton, Pa., saj-s; “ I saw Evans 
and Hoey last evening, in “ A Parlor 
Match,” for the fifth time, and am as 
enthusiastic as ever over the second 
act as a gold mine to a deaf person 
w-ho likes to laugh. ” 


A CljRlUlS CALlliLAiiUii. 


Around the World 206 Times. 

An er .1 nent pliysician has made a curious 
niiuiiemutical calculation in giving the 
w-orKings of the human lieait in mileage 
lie .'hows that in a lifetime of S4 y ais 
tiie blood as it passes through the heait i' 
t.irown a distance of fijlhO.tiBt) m.l s, whic.., 
in a continuous stream, would reach arouu l 
uie world 206 times ! 

Keeping in view this con-tant strain on 
the heiu-t, and taking into consioeration t: e 
abuse it receives from over-exerti n, alco- 
holic and other stimulants, is it any v onder 
that it finally becomes aifectid, refuses lo 
perform its work, and causes death ? 'J'Le 
.'act can be readily understood that one in 
four has a weak heart, al-o the importance of 
tre-ating that organ assoonasitsaffecteii coi'.- 
i.tion is in the slightest degree manifested. 

Reader, if you have any reason whatever 
for believing your heart to be affecti-d, you 
should attend to it at once. E>o not hesi 
late. Many persons who die suddenly of th is 
disorder have never suspected its jiresence. 

Joseph Boody, Plerpont, N, Y.. writes: “Three 
years ago I began to have diffl- ulty in bresthiii-.-, 
palpitation of the heart set in, and my limbs and 
ankles were badly swollen. I'hy'icians s.iid 1 
c iild not live a week. 1 l eg-m using Dr. Mile-' 
New Heart Cure ; the fin-t bo - 1 e greatly relieveii 
Till-, and, although 76 years of age. the several 
li tiles I took altogether so irame isely bcnefite<l 
me that I am a new man. I cheerfully recom- 
mend this remedy.” 

“Whbe suffering from a sr- e n'taek of hea t 
disea-e, and expecting to d e. 1 \ iiaiis liuvlnj 
nffordedme no relief, I was ind nvil to boy so.ee 
of Dr. Miles’ New H-:art Core. Every dose lifie<l 
me right up. and it sei'ma as though it v oai-l 
almost raise the dead I «■ n d w illingly fill the 
Now Heart Cure borrles w ih eohl for ihemagoii;- 
cent remedy they contain, if I eoiild ii a Ret them 
on other terms ” — S. A. Hull, FrauRiln, K. Y. 

“For SO years I was seriously tmob ed with 
heart disease and nervous prostration, roe latter 
affecting the sciatic nerve of my lef. s’de Dur 
ing that time I w istreateil by many nr -rain -nt 
physicians, and sent humlreds oi dollars sn ay 
mf medicines, all of which failed. Recent v 1 
be ail nsing Dr. Miles’ Sew Heart Cure, and an, 
no.v enCrely ftee from my old complaints.”— 
Ge ’■ge .1. Barry. Park City. Utah. 

Dr. Miles’ New Heart Cure is s Id on a posi- 
tive guarantee by all druggists, or by Dr M 'es 
Me Meal Co., Elkhart, Ind., on recebd of price, 
St per bottle, six bottles St’S, express p.-epaid. It 
pwiiively contains neither opiates nor dangerous 
drugs. Free book at druggists, or by mail 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Engraved hy A. 
M. Blanchard. 


SCENE ON THE RIO BRAZOS. 


j scene as he had seen it, with such 
painful precision as to preclude any 
I doubt of the gruilt of the accused, yet, 
i as the law then read, the Judge, while 
j admitting the absolute certainty of 
I the moral proof, regretTully explain- 
i ed that it was not legal proof since the 
only direct evidence was given bt' one 
; whose condition barred him from the 

I witness stand. Thus were twelve 
The first place of importance reach- ; ^ 

ed after leaving San Antonio is Aus- ; convictions, and Justice 

was defeated as it can not be again in 
our land. 

Austin, standing as it does at a 
greater altitude, has a 
more temperate climate 
than San Antonio, very 
much more so when the 
short distance we have 
gone north is consider- 
ed, con.sequently i t 
lacks much of the floral 
beauty we have left be- 
hind us, and as we 
proceed farther north 
this becomes even more 
marked. Leaving Aus- 
tin. six miles north we 
come upon e.xtensive 
granite quarries and 
no longer wonder at the 
lavish display of it be- 
hind us. 

We are passing 
through some of the 
most varied scenery in 
tin, the State Capitol ; although so ; Texas, overfertile undulating prairies, 
near the former city yet it is wholh- i and now the streams we cross, in glid- 
different from, and strong!}- in contrast ing northward, begin to differ in the 
with that place. Austin is entirely | type, if not in theextentoftheirwoiid- 
American, modem and progressive ; erful beauty. The water-nio.ss grows 
many of the houses are very lieautiful scarcer, less and less it reaches through 
and the State-house here would be a the water and its green is flecked here 
credit to an}- city in the world. It is and there with white or yellow pond- 
a beautiful structure, and is built of lilies that .send their extatic fragrance | 
the finest granite throughout. Here blended with a thou.sand other per- 
also is the State School for the Deaf, fumes in to us upon the balmv air 
which under its excellent manage- that dances in and out of the car 
ment, supported by the liberal ap- windows ; the trees gradually change 
propriations of so rich a State is peer in character and the tropic-moss, that 
to any similar institution in the Union, gray-beard of the southern forests, no 
A visit to this school would well re- longer hangs in the luxuriant festoons 
pay the time thus spent. Its thorough- of the land we left, but merely droops 
I5- well managed appointments, its in feathery lines of spray lightly toss- 
orderly neatness, not less than its sup- ed in every breeze. The changes have 
erior equipments, make themselves taken place with panoramic rapidity 
apparent at ever}- step. I regret that , and now as we approach the Brazos 
space will not permit us to show .some | river scarcely a hint of tropical scen- 
of the splendid interiors. j ery- remains. 

I recall an incident that occurred in ! This hi.storic old river, during the 
Arizona in the old time and before the | dry seasons, is but a shallow sheen of 
law prohibiting the acceptance of silvery water threading its tangled 
testimony by any “Idiot, Deaf-mute, ; way among the sand hills, but after 
or Insane person ” had been amended, one of those sudden down pours of 
A ranchman had been most brutally ; rain, so frequent here, it becomes a 
murdered by a half-breed employe, j rushing torrent. 

who had literally chopped his victim ' There is a legend connected with its 
to pieces ; the only witness to the deed ’ Spanish name (Brazo de Dios). Dur- 
was the deaf-mute brother of the i ing the early days of Spanish in va.sion 
murdered man; it was before the great I of this region, a band of Spanish 
work of this branch of our educa- ■ settlers, or rather roamers, who were 
tional .sy.stem had made its way there, joumey-ing northward from the borders 
The deaf man knew no other sign - 1 of El Rio Grande, one dav found 


language than natural mimicry, but 


them.selves to be followed by ho.stile 


at the trial of the murderer he enact- j Indians. They rode hard for life all 
ed in pantomime the whole frightful j the afternoon closely pressed, but as 


Brazos is the town 
of Heame, in the 
heart of the cattle 
raising region, wide- 
awake and growing 
visibly every^ year, 
one of those towns 
where lumber yards 
are ever busy supply- 
ing material for the 
city’s growth, 

leaving Hearne 
we pass through 
thriving little towns 
at every turn of the 
road ; this is all a 
rich grazing country 
with prosperous 
cattle ranches every- 
where. Some of 
these ranches cover 

E- „ J u i -ir n, . J aw area hardlv 
Engraved hv A. M. Blanchard. 

credible to the ea.st- 
PROM A CAR WINDOW. (Iron Mountain Route.) land -owner. 

night came on gained some distance Those embracing several hundred 
beyond theirpursuers, and in the dark- .square miles were not uncommon a 
ness, worn out and with half-famish- few 3-ears ago, but the countr}- is ever 
ed horses, the}' reached this welcome being divided; as its rapid settlement 
stream and hastily forded, satisf}-ing increases the vast ranches are divided 
their burning thirst as they crossed and subdivided as they change hands, 
through it, but once having reached The immense number of cattle belong- 
the opposite bank, neither man nor ing to, as well as the great size of 
beast was in condition for travel, each ranch make very stringent laws 
and loathing to leave so .soon that a necessity for the protection of cattle- 
life - giving water, they concealed men. As everyone knows, each 
themselves as best they could in the ranch has its own particular brand, 
brush beyond to spend the night, and this brand is registered u-ith the 
The next morning, terrified to find county-clerk and it is unlawful to 
that, in their e.xhausted condition, drive any cattle so branded, or to for- 
they had slept late, they hastened ! ward any hides of the same, out of the 
back to the river for one last drink ' county without giving notice to the 
of* its water before starting again in county-clerk who issues a permit up- 
their flight over the arid sand-hills on application of the owner of the 
beyond, but that little stream they brand, which permit ma}- be trans- 
had crossed 
the night be- 
fore, was now 
a whirling tor- 
rent — not even 
the hardy In- 
d i a n ponies 
dare to follow 
across that 
flood. 

T h e Span- 
iards w o u Id 
gain one day 
upon their pur- 
suers ere they 
could cross to 
follow, that 
day meant 
hoj>e, and life, 
and home, and 
victor}-. As the 
little band re- 
alized the mir- 
acle of their de- 
liver}- ; Mi- 
ra — M i r a !" 
they exclaim- 
ed, el brazo 
de Dios !" — 

Look — Won- 
derful ! it is the 
arm of God. 

Across the cattee ranch near hearne, tex. (Iron Ml. Route.) 
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ferred by a properly written instru- 
ment. Anyone offering either cattle 
or hides bearing the brand of a diflferent 
county for sale writhout such a permit 
bearing the proper county seal, is very 
sure to be apprehended. Volumes 
could be written upon the interesting ! every other sound. How different 
phases of ranch life, of the trials and this sound is from the monotonous 


wide, but shal- 
low Red River, 
with . banks that 
show to what 
great extent this 
river rises at 
times. Its water 
as well as its 
banks are of a 
russet red color, 
due to the half- 
formed red sand- 
stone deposits ; 
broad, flat is- 
lands of red sand' 
dot the river 
everywhere. 1 1 
is always a sur- 
prise to the travel- 
ler who has not 
crossed this river 
before to find him- 
self suddenly 
rumbling over 
the bridge span- 
ning this broad 
river. It is the last 
place one would 
expect to find a 
river; n o tree 
marks its course, only 
the verdant carpet of 
gently waving grasses 
suddenly terminating 
in a slanting bank of 
ruddy sand for per- 
haps two hundred 
yards, met by the 
smooth red water, 
unbroken even by 
a ripple. Perhaps 
the first intima- 
tion the traveller has of his proximity 
to water will be the startled quacking 
of the wild-fowl as they rise in noisy 
confusion before the on-rushing train, 
then the hollow roar of the engine as 
it rumbles upon the trestle drowns 


adventures of the early days of pio- 
neer ranchmen, but I shall have to 
defer such narrations for a future 
article. Cattle raising to-day is con- 
ducted in a dififerent manner than 
that in vogue even twentj' years 
^o, better breeds have been crossed 
with the native stock with the 
results of retaining the hardihood 


measure of the wheels as they clank, 
clank, clank, from rail to rail when 
the road-bed is laid upon the solid 
ground. It is certain that a train 
running through this country upon 
a road-bed built upon the deep rich 
alluvium characteristic of this region 
has an elasticity and springiness not 
found in the eastern roads which. 


of the native and combining with this I for the most part are laid upon a soil 


the marketable qualities of the Euro- 
pean thoroughbreds, with most satis- 
factory results, and no better country 
or climate exists for the cattleman’s 
pursuits, take it the year around, than 
the region lying between Heame and 
Longfview. Midway between Heame 
and Longview is Palestine near the 
Trinity River. This town is in no 
manner as antiquated as its name 
suggests. 

Longview is the next important 
stopping place and when we leave 
this behind us we soon bid farewell to 
Texas, and reaching Texarkana are 
across the line into Arkansas. 

A few hours ride brings us to the 


heavy with clay, and with the primi- 
tive bed-rock not far below. 

Having crossed the Red River w'e 
are travelling over the richest soil 
I have ever seen in all my wan- 
derings, unless perhaps the valley of 
the Neosho of Kansas may rival it. 
The soil is a rich black loam of great 
depth and wonderful fertility, thread- 
ed by a network of crystal streams, 
their banks ^piarded by a sylvan 
fringe of low shmbbeiy' plentifully 
interspersed with hickory, live-oak 
and ash, with here and there a stately 
sycamore, with shingly trunk tower- 
ing high above the green foliage 
beneath, its silvery scaling bark lend- 
ing to it the air and dignity of age. 


The landscape here presents no such 
sharply broken outlines as it does in 
Texas, it is. .one. endless succession 
of gentle slopes covered with a luxuri- 
ance of tender grasses, in some places 
reaching two and three feet high, and 
interspersed in the valleys with an oc- 
casional out-burst of floral extrava- 
gance that might put to shame the 
carefully cultured gardens of our 
eastern court-yards. 


ABOUT THE DEAF. 


— William Hoy, the well known baseball 
player, will play with the Cincinnati Club 
this year. 

— Mace, the Australian pugilist now in 
this country, is a deaf-mute. His fighting 
weight is 126 pounds. 

— Prof. W. G. Jones, of the New York 
School for the Deaf, has been received by 
Right Rev. Bishop Potter as a candidate 
for Holy Orders. — Silent World. 

— It is said Rev. Job Turner, the deaf- 
mute missionary, will be 74 years of age in 
October next, and yet he is hale and hearty 
and an active worker as ever. 

— Sophia Houston, a blind and deaf girl 
in Wilkes-Barre is attracting much atten- 
tion by her attainments. We understand 
she was educated by a private teacher. — 
Silent World. 

— The Union T..eague of Deaf-Mutes of New 
York City have a club room of their own 
and expect that it will be the finest club 
room for deaf-mutes in the coutry. 

— R. W. Branch, a deaf-mute, formerly 
county register at Nashville, Tenn., is a 
candidate for county tax assessor. The 
office pays $12,000 a year. — National Ex- 
ponent. 

— Alex. L. Pach came near losing his 
studio on April ist About four o’clock, 
Sunday morning the retaining wall at the 
Bushkill Creek Bridge where his studio is 
located, gave way carrying with it part of 
his studio and leaving the rest hanging over 
a yawning precipice. It was shored up, so 
Mr. Pach suffers but little personal loss, un- 
less it should give way again which he does 
not seriously apprehend. 

— Mr. Downing, who is deaf, is editor of the 
Santa Clara ( Cal. ) Jou mal. Far from being 
unable to talk so as to be understood, he 
talks better than several semi-mutes I 
know. Dike many others, his modesty 
prevents "him from using his powers of 
speech except among friends, but I have 
spent a pleasant hour with him on numer- 
ous occasions, when he talked and I wrote. 
He gives his orders to the printers verbally, 
and has a good command of language, ready 
wit and keen discernment. He does not 
use signs, and has never associated with 
deaf-mutes. — Weekly News. 


A Periodical Reversal of Afflictions. 

Only the older readers of the Chronicle 
will remember William E. Morfler. It was 
reported some time ago that he was dead. 
The Editor was surprised to have a letter 
handed him the other day, which was written 
to a former teacher of our Institution by 
William himself. He is now an inmate of 
the Ohio Hospital for Epileptics at Callipo- 
lis. 

We will quote from the letter ; “ I thought 
I would write you a line and let you know 
that I am still living, but my health is very 
poor. I am troubled with epilepsy pretty 
badly and my lungs trouble me too. My 
friends sent me here last December.” 

We think a brief sketch of his case will be 
interesting to our readers. 'William was 


bom in Quebec, Canada, in 1850. 'When he 
was about six months old, a teapot which 
was being passed over his head, broke and 
the hot contents scalded him so badly that 
three days thereafter his sight was entirely 
gone. 

His parents moving to Ohio, William was 
admitted to the Blind Institution in the fall 
of 1867. In February 1869, he was prostrated 
with sickness when he became entirely deaf 
and dumb, but his sight came back to him. 
The transition was accompanied with neu- 
ralgic pains in the head and chest. 

In the following fall he was admitted to 
our Institution, and the following February 
he was again taken .sick with another attack 
of neuralgic pains in his head and chest. 
The result wras the entire loss of his sight 
with the recovery of his hearing and speech. 
He was transferred to the Blind In.stitution, 
where he remained until February, 1871, 
when he again became deaf, but recovered 
his sight. The following fall found him for 
the second time a pupil in our Institution. 
The next Febraary his sight again deserted 
him, but he had the consolation of recover- 
ing his hearing and speech. 

Later he recovered his sight and retained 
his hearing, but became an inmate of the 
Central Hospital for the Insane. After that 
we lost sight of him, and then came the re- 
port of his death ; but we are glad to learn 
that he is still in the land of the living. — 
Chronicle, ( Ohio ). 



As Deaf as a Post And More Aggra- 
vating. 

She was a stylish young lady of about 
eighteen, and to accommodate a friend, 
took the baby out for a walk. She was 
wheeling the perambulator up and down the 
path, when an oldish man, very deaf came 
along and inquired for a certain person sup- 
posed to live in that street. She yelled her 
head offtryingto answer him, and he looked 
round, caught sight of the baby, and said : — 

“ I suppose you feel proud of him ?” 

“ It isn’t mine,” she yelled at him. 

“ Boy, eh ? Well, he looks like you.” 

“ It isn’t mine,” she cried again, 

“ Twins, eh ! Where’s the other one ?” 

Despairing of making herself understood 
by word, she pointed to the baby, at herself, 
and then shook her head. 

“ Yes, yes, I see, t’other twin at home. 
Their father is fond of them, of course ?” 

She turned the perambulator, and hurried 
the other way ; but he followed and asked : 

“ Do they kick much at night ?” 

“I tell you, taint mine,” she shouted, 
getting red in the face. 

“ I think you are wrong there,” he an- 
swered. “Children brought up by the 
bottle are apt to pine and die.” 

She started on a run for the gate, but be- 
fore she had opened it he came up, and ask- 
ed : 

“ Have to spank ’em once in a while I 
suppose ?” 

She made about twenty gestures in half a 
minute. 

As he helped to get the peramabulator 
through the gate, he said : 

“ Our children were all twins, and I’ll 
send my wife down to yon to give you some 
advice. You see — ” 

But she picked up a flower- pot and flung 
it at him. 

He jumped back, and as she entered the 
house he called out, I hope insanity won’t 
break out among the twins’” — British Deaf- 
Mute. 


In religion, as in friendship, they 
who profess most are the least sincere. 
— Sheridan. 

T 'oe happy at home is the ultimate 
aim of all ambition, the end to 
•which every enterprise and labor 
tends, and of which ever>’ desire 
prompts the prosecution.— /oiiwiow. 
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SupT. Dobyns, of Mississippi, is 
making a tour of the institutions to 
obsen-e the methods of instruction 
and .systems of administration. 


We are glad to add to our exchange 
list that sterling old paper the Mon- 
mouth Democrat. 

It is one of the best papters as to 
make-up that comes to our desk. It 
contains a great man3- articles of 
special interest from able contributors 
and its voice is alwa5’s heard on the 
right side of questions of morality'. 


We have received from Superin- 
tendent Rider a very neath' printed 
program of the exercises at the 
Northern New York Institution on 
Arbor Day. The children from the 
piublic schools of the town joined 
with the deaf children in the celebra- 
tion, and the afiair seems to have 
Ijeen very prettily arranged. 


Miss Ida V. Hammond has written 
a , book for use in classes of deaf 
children entitled, “ Story Reader No. 
II. It seems to be very' well adapt- 
ed for use in y'ounger classes, coming 
in before Mr. Jenkins’ “Talks and 
Stories. ’’ 

We are indebted to Old Hartford 
for valuable helps of this kind which 
the Ellen Lymian Publication Fund 
enables the school to publish, having 
first assembled the talent necessary 
to the writing of the books. 


We are very sorry to learn that 
Superintendent Argo of the Kentucky 
Institution finds his health so much 
impaired that he has resigned his 
position. The Directors of the school, 
it will be remembered, generously 
gave Mr. Argo a leave of absence on 
full salary', in the hope that a change 
of climate would restore his health, 
but he became convinced that he 
would never be able to resume his 


work in Kentucky' and so gave up 
his place. Mr. Argo is now in 
Colorado. It is under.stood that he 
means to make that state his home, 
finding that he can keep his health 
w'hile he remains in that climate. 
We are sorry' to lose him as an active 
associate in our work, but we trust 
that he may be able yet to accomplish 
much useful work in another field if 
not in that of deaf-mute education. 


We learn from the Silent Obsemer 
that Mrs. Moses, the wife of the 
Superintendent of the Tennessee In- 
stitution, was throw'n from a carriage 
and quite seriously injured on the 
afternoon of April 28th. At first it 
was feared that the brain was danger- 
ously' affected but at last advices 
IMrs. Moses was rapidly recovering. 


This has been a rather hard season 
for our Western brethren. The Michi- 
gan School, as we mentioned in our 
last number, has had a siege of 
.scarlet fever, but has now, we are 
happy to say, beaten off its assailant. 

In South Dakota they' have been 
less fortunate. Diphtheria has raged 
so fiercely that it has been found 
necessary to close the school until the 
Fall. Everything will be done in 
the meantime to put the building 
into the best possible order and to 
remedy' any' possible unsanitary- 
condition. 

The Utah School had to close in 
April on account of lack of funds. This 
is the first time we have known this 
cause to bring the work of one of our 
schools to a dead stop, though it has 
often made the chariot wheels drag 
heavily'. 

On the 19th of the la.st month fire 
broke out in the Indiana Institution 
but very little loss was sustained. 


The Report of the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind is ahvays one of 
the most voluminous pamphlets of 
the y-ear (the one just at hand contains 
265 pages), and it is also one of the 
most readable and instructive. 
Teachers of the deaf will find a 
special interest in the account of the 
progress made by the blind and deaf 
children — Edith M. Thomas, Willie 
Elizabeth Robin and Tommy' Stringer. 
While none of them is likely to prove 
a heaven-endowed genius as Helen 
Keller undoubtedly is, y-etthe remark- 
able progress which, as the report 
shows, they are making, indicates 
that the methods used in Miss Keller’s 
instruction, and the quality of the 
teachers must be allowed to count for a 
great deal, Mi.ss Poulssen, w'ho has 
had during part of the time the in- 
struction of Willie Robin, is a 
feminine Froebel in her affection for 
and understanding of children, and 
is the author of the very best 
Kindergarten songs we have ever 
seen. We can not give" such a 
teacher to each of our pupils, or we 


should be likely to have prodigies 
developing around us, but w-e may- 
at least take the hint that close per- 
sonal intercourse with loving, zealous, 
j intelligent teachers, and the constant 
and exclusive use of English as the 
means, as w-ell as the object, of 
instruction are the secret of the 
highest success in our line hitherto 
attained. 

We have received a little pamphlet 
arguing along a new line for the 
Baconian authorship of Shakspeare. 

The w'riter asserts that William 
Shakspeare of Stratford-on-Avon was 
an illiterate clow-n, an actor of the 
“ham-fat’’ class, w'ith .some ability 
to tickle the ears of the groundlings, 
but ignorant of the simple arts of 
reading and writing. 

To prove the latter assertion, he 
submits fac-siniile copies of what he 
asserts to be all the know-n autographs 
of the said William Shakspeare. 

The alleged signatures tend to bear 
out the author's theory, for they look 
very like the manuscript copy- fur- 
nished by' the editor of the Silent 
WORKEE. 

We fancy' it might well hai'e hap- 
pened, under like circumstances, to 
him as to the said editor to have a 
voluminous report ‘ ‘ respectfully re- 
turned, to be legibly written.’’ 

But we are not yet ready for the 
hypothesis that Bacon is Shakspeare. 
We hazard the suggestion that the 
bard employed a type- writer. We 
could strengthen this view- by- quota- 
tions from his works. What else 
w-ere 

• • those jacks, that nimble leap 

To kiss the tender inward of thy hand,” 

but the keys of the machine ? 

In another place he say's ; 

“Draw no lines there with thine antique 
pen.” 

Other passages no doubt might 
be brought to strengthen this 
view', w'hich we commend to Shaks- 
pearian students. 


The past month has been a gloomy- 
one in the history' of our country. 
Added to the suffering from poverty 
which has been widespread all the 
.season, there has been a general out- 
break of lawlessness. Turbulent 
mobs have paraded through the coun- 
try, robbing, assaulting and murder- 
ing, so that large sections of some of 
our states have suffered all that a 
foreign invasion could bring of de.struc- 
tion and of terror. This is not the 
worst, for while the ringleaders in 
these deeds of bloodshed have borne 
such names as Soitzowski, Munchow'- 
itz or Kiznoszyn.ski, may-ors, sherifls, 
and governors of undoubted American 
birth and training have apologized 
for or have failed to use their utmost 
efforts to put down these outbreaks 
of anarchy. Brutality is not an 
American vice ; sentimentalism and 
moral cowardice are American weak- 
nesses. 


The tw'o fatal defects in the charac- 
ter of these unworthy magistrates 
seem to be a lack of the sense of the 
necessity of obedience to law and a 
fear to oppose any kind of folly or 
w'ickedness w'hich seems, for the time, 
to be favored by' a considerable num- 
ber of persons. 

The latter weakness is one to which 
the citizens of a democracy are espe- 
cially liable. Aristocratic society is 
based on a vicious theory, but the 
aristocrat at his best realizes the ideal 
of the poet — a man just and tenacious 
of purpose W'ho heeds not the thunder 
nor the voice of the people ordering 
evil things. 

Our habit of deferring to the will of 
the majority' — a virtue w’hen exercised 
under the law- — too often leads to a 
pusillanimous surrender of the indi- 
vidual sense of honor and duty' to the 
clamor of a mob. The ignoble feeling 
is by' far too common that the attain- 
ment of responsible oflfice, rather than 
the possession of the qualities w-hich 
fit one for its duties, confers honor 
upon a man. No figure can be more 
contemptible than a man entrusted 
with pow'ers to be used for the safety' 
of society', whiffling, vacillating, tem- 
porizing in the face of a plain duty 
for fear of losing votes. 

“ Mere pegfs to hang an office on 
Such stalwart men as these are.” 

As to respect for law', it needs no 
argument to show that w'ithout the 
prevalence of such feeling our gov- 
ernment can not endure. 

Parents, teachers, writers, leaders 
of public opinion in any form, ought 
to impress these lessons, of independ- 
ence and of obedience, w'ith all their 
pow-er on those w'ho come under their 
influence. Low-ell, the poet of true 
Americanism, has given the sum of 
the matter in lines w-hich we have 
quoted once before but which can not 
be too often repeated. 

Three roots bear up dominion — Know, 
ledge, Will, 

These two are strong, but mightier yet the 
third ; 

Obedience — ’tis the great tap-root that still. 
Wrapt round the rock of Duty, is not 
stirred, 

Though heaven-loosed tempests work their 
utmost skill. 


We have received a copy of a 
memorial addressed to Congress in 
favor of a measure w'hich it appears 
has been brought before the Senate, 
to adopt a phonetic sy-stem of sjjell- 
ing in all Government publications. 

No one doubts that, if the English 
language existed at present in the 
spoken form only-, a style of spelling 
could lie devised which w'ould be a 
vast improvement upon that now' in 
use. 

Whether or not it is wi.se to attempt 
to change our present orthography 
for a more rational one is another 
question. 

We should like to have the change 
made, in the interest of the millions 
of children w'ho will have to learn to 
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read English in the next century or 
so, if the game should seem really 
worth the candle. But we by no 
means like the idea of having the 
decision made by “ the Honorabl, the 
Senate and House of Representativs 
of the United States of America in 
Congress Assembld. ’ ’ 

We have had enough experience of 
the capacity of high public officals as 
judges in matters of art and morals, 
from the Columbian stamps to the 
St. Gaudeus medals. 

While we have a high respect for 
the traditions of the United States, 
and would by no means use in refer- 
ence to it the designation now becom- 
ing popular of “the vermiform ap- 
pendix of the body Politic,” we may 
be allowed to doubt whether philology 
and lexicography are among its 
strong points and whether the lion. 
Will. E. Chandler, who introduced 
the bill in question, really knows 
better than the rest of us how we 
want to write our own mother-tongue. 


We learn, just in time to insert 
this item, that the bill reconstruct- 
ing the State Board of Education 
has received the Governor’s approval 
and that the nominations for the 
vacant places have been sent to the 
Senate. The Board will consist of six- 
teen members — one Republican and 
one Democrat from each Congression- 
al district, to be appointed by the 
Governor and confirmed by the 
Senate. The bill provides that all 
the appointive members now serving 
on the Board shall be members of the 
new Board, except that if two mem- 
bers of the same political party shall 
be in the same Congressional di.strict 
both shall be dropped. Messrs. 
Barricklo and Varick unfortunately 
are in this predicament, but we hope 
that one or other of them will be 
appointed by the Governor. We 
are proud to hold up the example 
of the true blue little State for the 
imitation of other commonwealths, 
when important educational positions 
have been made a part of the spoils 
to be scrambled for by unscrupulous 
politicians. 

LATER. 

Since writing the above, we have 
obtained a list of the members of the 
new Board which we give below. 
We are especially glad to notice the 
name of Mr. James M. Seymour 
among the new appointments. 
While on the old Board of Trustees 
he showed the greatest interest in 
the welfare of the school and in the 
pupils individually. 

State Board of Education — First 
district, Bond V. Thomas, Cumber- 
land ; George A. Frey, Camden. 

Second district, James B. Wood- 
ward, Burlington ; Silas R. Morse, 
Atlantic. 

Third district, James Desshler, 
Middlesex ; T. Frank Applepby, 
Monmouth. 

Fourth district, Steven C. Uarison, 
Warren ; Steven Peirson, Morris. 


Fifth district, Nicholas M. Butler, 
Passaic ; Jos. P. Cooper, Bergen. 

Sixth district, James M. Seymour 
and James L. Hays, Essex. 

Seventh district, Wm. R. Barriclo, 
Hudson ; Evan Steadman, Hudson. 

Eighth district, Benj. A. Campbell, 
Union ; Jas Owens, Essex. 


Arbor Day Pieces. 

(Recited by little Children.) 

First little girl. 

We arc violets blue. 

For our sweetness found. 
Careless in tlie njo.ssy shades 
Looking on the ground . 

Second little girl. 

We are lilies fair, 

Tlie flowers of virgin light ; 
Nature held us forth and said, 

" Lo ! my thoughts of wdiite.’ 

Third little girl. 

I planted an acorn small 
And there grew an oak-tree tall. 

Fourth little girl. 

I planted an apple seed. 

It may feed a hungry man in 
need. 

Fifth little girl. 

I planted a pretty little seed, 
And there grew a naughty weed. 

Sixth little girl. 

He who plants a tree. 

He plants love. 

Seventh little girl. 

He wlio plants a tree 
Plants a lioite. 

Eighth little girl. 

Heaven and earth lielp him who 
p’ants a tree. 

And his work its own reward 
shall be. 


Song of the Mother “Whose Children 
Love Drawing. 

Oh ! could I find the forest 
Where the pencil trees do grow ! 

Oh ! might I see their stately stems 
All standing in a row. 

I’d hie me to their grateful shade 
In deep, in deepest bliss. 

For there I need not hourly hear 
A chorus such as this : — 

Oh ! lend me a pencil please, mamma : — 

Oh ! draw me some houses and trees, mam- 
ma ! 

Oh ! make me a floppy 
Great poppy to copy. 

And a horsey that prances and gees ; mam- 
ma. 

The branches of the pencil tree 
Are pointed every one. 

And each one has a glistening point 
That glitters in the sun ; 

The leaves are leaves of paper white. 

All fluttering in the breeze — 

Oh ! could I pluck one rustling bough 
I’d silence cries like this : — 

Oh ! lend me a pencil, do, mamma ! 

I 've got mine all stuck in the glue, mamma ! 
Oh ! make me a pretty 
Great barn and a city 

And a cow and a steam-engine, too, mamma! 

The fruit upon the pencil tree 
Hangs ripening in the sun. 

In clusters bright of pocket knives 
Three blades to every’ one. 

Oh ! might I pluck one shining fruit 
And plant it by my door. 

The pleading cries, the longing sighs. 
Would trouble me no more : — 

Oh I sharpen a pencil for me, mamma ; 
’Cause Johnny and baby have three, mam- 
ma ; 

And this i.sn’t fine 

And Hal sat down on mine ; 

So do it bee-yu-ti-ful-lee, mamma ! 


LOCAL NEWS. 



— A gang of Coxeyites marched 
through the city on May 9th. 


— The pupils belonging to Hamil- 
ton Avenue Methodist Church gave 
an entertainment on May 25 th. 

— The classes of Mrs. Keeler, Miss 
Christmas and Miss Brown, visited 
the State Prison at different times 
this month. 

— Mr. Alexander!,. Pach, of Easton, 
is expected here to photograph the 
pupils before school closes. He does 
very fine work. 

— Miss Mattie Hasty, of New York, 
is spending a few weeks with Mrs. 
Porter. They were schoolmates to- 
gether at Fanwood. 

— Mrs. Porter’s father is seriously 
ill at the Marine’s Hospital in Oswego, 
N. Y. He is one of the best known 
ship captains on the great lakes. 

— School will close for the annual 
vacation on June 23d, and parents of 
the pupils have been notified to take 
their children home on that day. 

— The game of croquet would be an 
interesting pastime for the fair sex 
these delightful spring day’s. Perhaps 
some body will start a subscription 
for the purpKTse. 

— Mr. Barricklo, of the State Board 
of Education, called at the school on 
Tuesday, the 16th. \Ve are always 
pleased to see any member of the 
Board, because they take an interest 
in the school. We are glad that all 
the active members are to be retained. 

— The boys are very’ fond of base- 
ball and play every day when the 
ground is not wet. Charles Fay is 
improving as a pitcher and hopes to 
become as distinguished among base- 
ball cranks as our friend Reuben C. 
Stephenson is. 

— Mr. Robert Maynard, the New 
York correspondent for The Silent 
Worker, spent a couple of days in 
town this month as the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Porter. He is a graduate 
of the New York Institution and a 
very intelligent and agreeable gentle- 
man and an industrious worker, being 
one of the most valued employees of 
the Yonker's Daily Herald. \ 

— Dr. Quackenbos is proud of hav- 
ing bagged every’ snipe he started this 
season, although it often took the 
second barrel to do it. He killed the 
last one w’ith a 22 cal. rifle as it 
started up ahead of him. The Doctor 
has disposed of his new “Wilkes- 
Barre Hammerless ” because it would 
not stand the powerful nitro powders, 
and has returned to the “ L. C. 
Smith” gun which he says nothing 
but a very’ hard earthquake will shake 
loose. 

— Principal Jenkins attended the 
meeting of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, held in Washington, 
D. C., recently, to which he was a 
delegate. While there he took occa- 
sion to call on President E. M. Gal- 
laudet of the College for Deaf-Mutes, 


being present at the Presentation Day- 
exercises. Besides attending to his 
regular duties, he has been present at 
other meetings in this State. His re- 
cent lecture before All Souls’ Working 
People’s Club in Philadelphia, some 
time ago, w’as attended by a large 
and appreciative audience. 

— On Saturday’, May 12th, the pu- 
pils enjoy’ed a day of “outing” at 
Cadwallader Park. A nice lunch was 
prepared for them by Mrs. Myers and 
Mrs. Smith, which was taken down 
in a wagon, while the pupils went 
in the fine open cars of the Street 
Railway Company. They had a good 
time looking at the birds and animals 
and romping about on the lawn. At 
one o’clock they partook of lunch 
which was spread out on the grass- 
It consisted of ham sandwiches, pick- 
les, hard boiled eggs, ginger cakes 
and lemonade. The little boys and 
girls enjoyed the merry-go-round, 
while the older boys indulged in a 
game of base-ball. All had a most 
excellent time. 

— Mr. Stephenson is playing on the 
Reading Club again this year and 
does very’ effective work in the field 
and at the bat. He is known among 
the “bleachers” as “Dummy,” and 
whenever he goes to the bat they ex- 
pect something of him and usually 
they’ are not disappointed. The morn- 
ing papers recently said that the 
leading feature of one of Reading’s 
games was a long drive to deep centre 
by’ Stephenson, which brought home 
three men on ba.ses and saved the club 
from losing the game. Any base-ball 
player who can perform such remark- 
able feats is a valued member of any 
club ; but Stephenson is used to mak- 
ing such feats and every’ year leaves 
behind him a brilliant record. Being 
a graduate af the New Jersey School, 
we are of course proud of him. 


Rev. Dr. Talmage, in a recent ser- 
mon, speaks of the blind and deaf as 
follows : “And yet I find among that 
class of jwrsons — among the blind, 
the deaf and the dumb — the most 
thorough acquaintance with God’s 
word. Shut out from all other sour- 
ces of information, no sooner does 
their hand touch the raised letters 
than they’ gather a prayer. Without 
hearing, they catch the ministrelsy 
of the skies. Dumb, yet with pencil 
or with irradiated countenance, they 
declare the glory of God.” 



Scientific American 

Agency for ^ 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


All article» relating to seltool-room wcn'k 
will eome under this head. This depart- 
ment is conducted by HOWLAND B. 
LLOYD, A.B., to whom all articles on 
kindred subjects should be addressed. 



If we wish our pupils to use tlie 
Etiglisli language (manual or oral) 
out of school, we should give them 
more of it in its eonversationul form 
in tlie school-room. It is expecting 
too much of them that they will 
talk in a language with which they 
are not familiar in preference to one 
with which they are and which meets 
all their needs. I have seen pupils 
who, while they could answer their 
lesson questions correctly, could not 
talk with their fingers. Some of 
onr institution exchanges say that, 
now that examinations are over, they 
will devote more time to the English 
"language, as if that had been receiv- 
ing only secondary considenition and 
history, mathematics and philosophy 
had been regarded as of more impor- 
tance. Among us in the New Jersey 
School it is the other way. We 
think it is best to place English 
first and other things after, and in 
examinations we give more credit 
for good language than for accuracy 
of detail. Xevertehlcss, that our 
l)upil8 acquire as much general 
knowledge as those in other insti- 
tutions, is evident from the papers 
that appear every month on this 
page. R. B. L. 

Kxniuiuatiou Papers. 

UNITED .ST.4TES HISTORY. 

1. Describe the capture of Fort 
Sumter. 

The Confederates in Charleston 
demanded its surrender, hut Major 
.\nderson refused, and fire was open- 
ed upon him. He defended the 
fort as long tis possible, but was forced 
at last to surrender it on April 13, 
1801. 

2. What was done by Presidents 
Lincoln and Davis ? 

They called for volunteers, and 
they crowded forward by thousands. 

3. What city was made the capihil 
of the Confederacy ? 

Richmond was made the capital. 

4. Give an account of the battle 
of Bull Run. 

It was favorable at first to the 
Union forces, but the Confederates 
were reinforced and defeated the 
Unionists. The Union loss was three 
thousand in killed and wounded, 
while that of the Confederates was 
about half as great. 

5. Explain how the defeat helped 
the North and harmed the South. 

It showed the Unionists the great 
work before them and gave too great 
confidence to the Confederates. 

fi. What of General McClellan ? 

He drew attention by good service 
in Western Virginia. He was made 
commander of the Army of the 
Potomac and when Gen. Scott retired, 
Gen. McClellan was placed at the 
head of the Army of the United 
States. 

TREES AND PLANTS. 

1. What are some of the uses of 
trees and plants ? 

2. Name some fruit-trees. 

3. Name some trees grown for 
siiade. 


4. What trees furnish lumber for 
ships? 

5. What trees furnish wood for 
furniture ? 

6. Say something about tlie bread- 
fruit tree. 

7. Say something about tea. 

8. Say something about coffee. 

9. What do palm trees give us ? 

10. Where was sugar-cane first 
cultivated? 

11. Which State in this country 
raises most ? 

12. Where else is it raised ? 

(Anstcers.) 

1. We eat them, we walk on them 
and ive sleep on them. 

2. Ajiple-trees, Banana-trees, Co- 
coanut-trees. Orange-trees, Peach, 
trees. Pear-trees, Fig-trees, Cherry- 
trees, Bread-fruit trees, and Plum- 
trees. 

3. Chostuut-trees, Pine-trees, 
Hemlock-trees, Oak-trees, and Lin- 
den-trees. 

4. White-oak trees. Pine-trees, 
and Ash-trees furnish lumber for 
ships. 

5. Oak, Ash, Cherry, Mahogany, 
Rosewood and Ebony are used exten- 
sively for making furniture. 

6. It grows in Ceylon and Africa. 
Its fruit is round like a ball. It 

furnishes food. 

7. It grows in China, Japan and 
India. It is an evergreen shrub. It 
gives us drink. 

8. It grows in the West Indies, 
Central America and Guinea. Our 
best coffee is Mocha, which comes 
from Arabia. Best coffee costs 40 
cents a pound. It is good to drink. 

9. They are cocoanuts, palm-su- 
gar, palm-wine, palm-oil, palm-soap, 
and sago. 

10. It was first cultivated in south- 
ern Asia. 

11. Louisiana. 

12. It is cultivated in the West 
Indies and the States which border 
on the Gulf of Mexico. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Wliat are the States next south 
of New England called ? 

They are called the Middle Atlantic 
States. 

2. How many of them ? 

There are seven. 

3. What are their names ? 

Their names are New York, New 

Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 

4. What is east of New York ? 

^ New England is east of New York. 

5. Describe the land along the 
coast. 

It i§ low and flat and the ground is 
in some places very sandy. There 
are extensive swamps. 

6. What is a swamp ? 

It is wet land. 

7. Which State has most lakes ? 
New York has most lakes. 

8. What is a lake ? 

It is a body of water surrounded by 
land. 

9. What do the farmers raise most 
in New York and Pennsylvania ? 

They raise wheat and corn and 
many fine sheep and cattle. 

10. In what States is tobacco raised ? 
Maryland, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia raise it. 

11. What is much raised in Dela- 
ware and New Jersey ? 


They have many peaches, straw- 
berries, other fruits and vegetables. 

12. What covers the mountains ? 

They are covered with forests. 

13. Of what use are the forests ? 

The forests are useful for lumber. 

14. What is found in the mount- 
ains ? 

Coal and iron ore are found. 

15. What are the people among the 
mountains doing ? 

They are busy mining coal. 

16. In which State do they work 
the mines most ? 

They work them most in Penn- 
sylvania. R. 8. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Of what material are teeth 
formed ? 

They arc formed of ivory. 

2. How are they placed ? 

They are fastened by one or several 
roots into pits of the jaw. 

3. With what material is the ex- 
posed part of the teeth covered ? 

It is covered with enamel. 

4. Wliat is found in the cavity of 
tlie tooth ? 

J’iny blood vessels and nerves. 

5. What causes tooth-ache ? 

When it happens that the enamel 

is destroyed, the ivory decays and 
spoils very easily ; a hole is formed, 
and the tooth decays. If the hole 
reaches the cavity where the nerves 
are lodged it causes acute jiain. 

6. By what liquid is mastication 
facilitated ? 

It is facilitated by thesaliva. 

7. How does the saliva enter the 
mouth ? 

It enters it by several small open- 
ings, some of which are under the 
tongue near its roots. 

8. What is deglutition ? 

It means swallowing. 

9. What becomes of the food as 
soon as swallowed ? 

It descends a sort of tube called 
the aesophagus. 

10. About what is the capacity of a 
man’s stomach ? 

It is about two or three pints. 

Aritlinietic. 

Ao. 111. 

Trenton, N. J., July 20, 1892. 
BROAD ST. NATIONAL BANK 
Pay to the order of James W. Queen 
& Co. Seven and Dollars. 

j! 7 t% Roiolatid B. Lloyd. 

1. What is this ? 

2. What is it for ? 

3. What is the date of the check ? 

4. For what sum is it drawn ? 

5. To whom is it payable ? 

6. On what bank is it drawn ? 

7. What must James W. Queen 
& Co. do to get the money ? 

8. What makes this check good ? 

9. When strangei's go to a bank to 
have checks cashed, what does the 
bank do ? 

10. Why is th's check cut ? 

{ Anstcers. ) 

1. This is a check. 

2. It is to draw money from a 
bank. 

3. It is July 20, 1892. 

4. It is drawn for seven dollars 
and twenty-five cents. 

5. It is payable to James W. 
Queen & Co. 

6. It is drawn on Broad Street 
National Bank. 


7. They must write their names 
on the back. 

8. The name of the man who has 
money in the bank makes this check 
good. 

9. The bank says they must be 
indentified. 

10. Because it has been paid. 


S564TiyV 

Trenton, A. J., July 10, 1890. 
Sixty days after date I promise 
to pay to the order of Edward 
Bradford 

At The Broad Street National Bank 

Five hundred sixty-four and 
dollars, without defalcation or 
discount, for value received. 

No Due 

George Horton. 


1. What kind of note is this ? 

2. How long has it to run ? 

3. What is the rate of interest ? 

4. Who made it? 

5. Who is the payee ? 

6. On what date is it due ? 

7. M' hat is its face value ? 

8. Is it negotiable ? 

9. AVhat makes it negotiable ? 

10. What do you mean by its being 
negotiable ? 

11. Who is the endorser ? 

12. What has he to do with the 
note ? 

13. What would be the discount on 
this note ? 

14. What would be the proceeds ? 

( Answers. ) 

1. This is a promissory note. 

2. It has to run 63 days. 

3. The rate of interest is 6 }>er 
cent. 

4. George Horton made it. 

5. Edward Bradford is the payee. 

6. It is dneon September 11, 1890. 

7. Its face value is $564.50. 

8. It is negotiable. 

9. It is negotiable because it has a 
name on the back of it and it is pay- 
able to order. 

10. I meaTi it can be given to sev- 
eral pereons. 

11. Edward Bradford is the en- 
dorser. 

12. He has to pay it to the bank 
if Horton does not. 

13. The discount would be $5.93, 
for $564.50 X .06 =$33.87, and 

$33.87 X 

The proceeds would be $558.57, for 
$564.50 - $5.93 = $558.57. 

C. H. 

Coinpositiuiis. 

THE DANDELION. 

(By a sixth year pupil. ) 

This is a dandelion. It is v'eilow. 
The flowers are sessile. Each has 
one seed which is green, but when 
it is dry it is black. Each flower 
has a pistil which has two curled 
stigmas. It has a hairy calyx. It 
has one cell. 'I’he liairy calyx is 
on the ovary. The flower is com- 
posed of many florets which are in a 
head. The dandelion belongs to tiie 
sun flower family. It is a low grow- 
ing plant and is found in the grass. 
It is called an herb. The root has 
a milky juice which is bitter. The 
leaves are called runcinate leaves. 
J’he stem is short find hollow, 

c. A. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETING. 

The teachers’ meeting for April was 
postponed for a week and was held 
Maj' 4th. The first question for dis- 
cussion was : — ‘ ‘ What methods and 
devices are best adapted for primary 
language teaching ? ’ ’ 

Miss Edith Brown said that she had 
proposed the question |rather to elicit 
discussion than because she had 
much to say on it herself. She did 
not think that pictures should be 
used in the early stages of language 
w'ork 


FIFTH A VE, 
JS. y.CITY 


BOOKS 

SUPPLIES 


CHARTS 
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Dr. Quackenbos would teach set 
questions and answers only so far as 
to give the names and residence of the 
pupil and the names of himself and of 
his immediate family. 

Miss Edith Brown teaches the 
names of candy, fruits, etc., by bring- 
ing a sample into the school-room 
and giving it to the pupil who first 
gives the name correctly. She 
takes an object and asks: “Is it 
hard.’’ “ Is it soft,’’ and so on. 

Miss Florence Brown spoke of 
games involving the use of language 
Miss Christmas 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal and Model Schools 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is ii profes-sioiial Scbotil, devoted to the 
])re})!ir:Uion of teachers for tlie Public 
Scliools of New Jei*scy. 

Its course involves a tiiorongli knowledge 
of snl)ject matter, the faculties of mind, 
and how so to )>resenl tliat snlqECt matter its 
to conform to the laws of mental development. 


To her the representations of 
objects and especially of persons in 
action, given by this means seemed as 
if they must be unreal to the child. 
Mr. Jenkins said that the point was 
worth examining. He mentioned the 
investigation made some years ago by 
Dr. Stanley Hall into the conceptions 
formed by the children in Boston 
public schools of objects known to 
them only b3' pictures. Dr. Hall 
found that many of these children 
who had received so-called object 
lessons (from pictures) on the 
for instance, thought that the 
was of the same size as the 
tures, or, say one foot high. But as 
used with our pupils, coming in after 
names, qualities and actions have 
been taught from the objects them- 
selves, there can be little danger of 
such misapprehension. 

He had never known a fairly bright 
deaf child who didn’t have all the 
common lore of the fields and woods 
in which the Boston school children 
were so deficient. 

' Miss Christmas would not use 
pictures until the third or fourth 
3'ear. 

' ' Dr. Quackenbos thought that pic- 
tures of familiar objects could be 
used at an early stage of instruction 
without harm. 

Mr. Jenkins suggested encouraging 
the pupils to collect small objects, as 
stones, feathers and what not, and 
leading the children to learn the 
names of these objects and as much 
as possible about them. The sense of 
proprietorship is a great aid and 
stimulus to curiosity. 

The second subject was then taken 
up, viz : 

“ What is the value of journal and 
letter writing, and how should such 
exerci,ses be conducted ?’’ 

Miss Edith Brown said that in one 
class which she had had she would 
tell her pupils in the morning that 
she had been away since she left 
school the day before. She got them 
to ask her ‘ ‘ where she had been ? ' ’ 
“what she saw?’’ “with whom did 
she go?” etc. 

Mrs. Keeler thought that any way 
that made the pupils ask questions 
was good. She had alwa^’s found 
this particularly hard. 

Mr. Lloyd said that he brings an 
object, e. g., a leaf, into his class- 
room and has his pupils write state- 
ments about it, as “ It is green, ’’ “ It 
has a stem,’’ etc. They enter into 
this exercise with much zest. 


being helpful 


said that she used a 


game like this: — 
.she put some small object, e. g., a 
postage stamp, into her handkerchief 
and had her pupils ask questions 
about it, as “What is it made of?’’ 
“What color is it?’’ etc., and from 
the answers they were to guess what 
the object was. 

Mrs. Keeler used a very similar 
device. 

Mr. Lloyd said that he sometimes 
writes the large slate full of questions 
and has the pupils write the answers 
on their small slates, then rubs out 
the questions and has the pupils 
reproduce them from their own 
answers. 

Miss Edith Brown thought that for 
the first two j'ears the language 
taught should be confined to the 
things about the house and actions 
such as the pupils perform or see per- 
formed all the time. Thej' should be 
taught nothing which, when thej’ have 
learned it, ma3- rust for lack of use. 

Dr. Quackenbos thought that the 
pupils should write frequent journals 
and letters in addition to those they 
write home, but that they should be 
trained to write what they really have 
seen and are thinking about. They 
are apt to fall into a routine which 
makes the exercise utterly valueless. 

Air. Jenkins thought that the writ- 
ing of a brief journal and preserving 
the same in book form was useful. Of 
course the conditions indicated by Dr. 
Quackenbos are essential, and before 
cop3’ing the form should be correct. 
They will recur to such a book volun- 
taril3- ver3' often. 

Miss Edith Brown favored making 
the journal, when possible, a record 
of some little outing, as when she 
took her cla.ss to the bam and they 
saw a rat which a man shot while 
the3- were there. On their return to 
the class-room the3^ wrote what they 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a tiiorongli Academic Training School, 
preparatory to college, business or the draw- 
ing-room. 

'I'lie schools are ivell provided with a])- 
panitns for all kinds of work, laboratories, 
manual training room, gyniiiasiiim, &c. 

'I'lie cost per year for boarders, iiicliuling 
board, wasliing, tuition, hooks, &c., is from 
S154 to $160 for those intending to teach, 
anti $200 for otliei’s. 

Tlie cost for day i>npils is four dollars a 
year for cost of books for those intending to 
teach, and from $26 to $58 per year, accord- 
ing 10 grade, for those in the Model. 

The Hoanling Halls are lighted by gas, 
heated by steam, well ventilated, provided 
with baths and the modern conveniences. 
The sleeping rooms are nicely furnislied and 
very cosy. 

For further jiarticulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal, 

J. M. GREEN. 


cow 


Have you any old puotograplis to copy or en- 
large ? .\lso any negatives you want pilot ograpli : 
to be ma !e Irom ? If so, write to 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM, 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

136KcadeSt., NEW YORK CITY. 


The question of card-playing was ' 
discussed, and it was agreed that 
there is a sentiment among a large ^ 
and respectable class of people I 
adverse to such games, even as whist 
and euchre, in a school. Such being 
the case, it was agreed that it is 
inexpedient to teach these games to 
the pupils. Mr. Jenkins said that if 
such things as card-playing, smok- 
ing, etc. , are prohibited to our pupils, 
we should take pains to make them 
understand that the things are not 
forbidden as WTong in themselves, 
but as being inconsistent with the 
discipline of the school. Of all 
mistakes in teaching to tell a boy- 
i that he must not do a thing because 
it is bad, when he probably sees his 
i father do it every^ day" and when we 
I do it ourselves, is perhajis the very 
! gravest mistake we could fall into. 
The meeting tlien adjourned to the 
last Friday in May. 


You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s : 


B£ST St.50 SHOE IN TUJB WORLD. 

**A doilar 9 at€d ii a dollar itemed.** 
ThiaLiulleft^ Solid French Dongola Kid But- 
ton Boot deUvered free anywhere in the U.S., on 
receiptofCafth^ Money Order, 

the boots 


KqiinH every wa* 
p S poid in nil retail stores for 
^ « ^2.^. We make this boot 
^ our»elres, therefore we ffuar- 
^ ;'l anCee the yf/, ityli and 

and if any one is not aatisded 
wo win refund the money 
or send another pair. Opera 
Too or Common Sense, 
widths C, P. K, & EE. 
^ N v^^sites 1 to 8 and half 
u I Fi Sendyouriiie; 

a 1 tgfl tcili fit you. 

FREE 

ST., 

onuc uui, bostos. uass. 

Sptcial termt to Itoaltrt. 


Hope never spreads her golden 
wings but on unfathomable seas. — 
Emerson. 
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p>erfect save nature and to improve 
on such shows man ’s weakness. 


Best made Clothing 

AND — 

Good Furnishings 

At DONNELLY’S Opera House Stores 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER 


“Infante’s” Usual Comment on a Wide 
Range of Subjects. 

(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

[Subscriptions to The Silent Worker 
may be sent to Robert E. Maynard, 20 Ter- 
race Place, Yonkers, N. Y. He will also 
supply other information relative to the 
paper upon application.] 

“The cr>’ of ‘dull times’ so often 
heard should be interpreted as ‘lazy’ 
or ‘incompetent’ workmen.’’ — Report. 
But there are two sides to the ques- 
tion. Competent deaf-mute workmen 
who never cried out “dull times’’ 
when business was moderatly brisk 
have had this slogan thrust on them 
by the above author. True there are 
many who can be truthfully said to in- 
vent such a cry, but there are also 
many who are too proud to or could 
not. The author knows very well 
that the country never suffered so 
much from a business depression as 
of late. The shepherd startled his 
neighbors with the cr}- “ wolf ! wolf ! ’’ 
but there was no wolf, and he laughed 
at their pains to assist him protect the 
flock. He repeated the cry at other 
times, but the people took no notice 
of him. One day the wolves really 
came and this time he eamestl3' cried 
“wolf! wolf!!’’ but the neighbors 
had been so often deceived bj- him 
that the5^ refused to open their doors, 
and so the wolves devoured his flock. 
This is also true of the crj- of “dull 
times. ’’ The deaf-mute will deceive 
the author into believing the 3’am, 
but now that the ‘ ‘ dull times ’ ’ have 
really' come his cry is in vain and the 
author takes advantage of the situa- 
tion to ridicule him in the press. 
While we believe there are deserving 
mutes exempted from the guilt of such 
a false cry, we deem the author was 
unsafe in not saying just who it was 
meant for or for all the unemploy'ed 
deaf at present ? 


Our hopes of an alumni meeting 
this summer have sunk down in our 
boots, but not so with our spirit of 
loyalty'. New York will be the dull- 
est portion of the country' this sum- 
mer. And, of course, every great edu- 
cational institution has its Alumni 
Association — not so with Fanwood. 
It has existed these seventy'-five years 
and has no alumni association, nor 
is there even a dim prospect of any' 
coming. What other institution of 
its standing can say' the same ? And 
for goodness ’ sake will not some one 
enlighten us on w'hat the Empire 
State Association has to do with the 
alumni of the N. Y. Institute ? Who 
will confound graduates of seven in- 
stitutions in this state with the same ? 
Will not the ‘ ‘ know'ing ’ ' ones speak 
out and tell us why a meeting of the 
alumni should not take place. If it is 
for financial reasons, we sit dow'n. 


to maintain it. That’s the point. 
If but an alumni association existed 
more money w'ould be forthcoming 
than they could make use of in the 
line of base-ball. Why not ? 


BUY THE ^ 

llGHT RUHHHG 


“Free Lance’’ is right when he 
says correspondents, as he sees them, 
argue from their own personal obser- 
vations on matters of local or national 
interest. To be free, whole souled in 
expression, w'hether right or not, be- 
comes a w'riter to-day'. We are not a 
reporter to write down dull, dreary' 
facts, but a correspondent, w'hose let- 
ters touch on various topics. True, 
personal notes form the newspaper 
literature of to-dav. 


“Coxey taken aback.’’ That W'as 
the startling black head - line that 
graced one of New York’s dailies one 
day last month. Coxey had some of 
his horses to dispose of at Tattersall’s 
in order to reinburse his army'. Miss 
Essie H. Span ton bought a pair 
named Aunt Margaret and Maggie S. 
of him. He stepped forward to con- 
gratulate her but she was “ deaf and 
dumb,’’ and Coxey' felt slighted at 
her silence. After learning the fact 
he bowed and smiled. Miss Essie 
Spanton thinks she has a fine team in 
them, and the notoriety that they' be- 
longed once to “ Gen. ’’ Coxey, of the 
multi-favored army' of ragamuffins, 
does not count with her. 


r MOST 

dura:;lc, 

-t«TO 

^MAHASE, 


WOODWORK, 


The Silent Worker kindly' asks 
me to refrain as much as possible from 
this sort of thing. This is a difficulty, 
where otherw'ise we could emblazon 
its pages with personals that would 
strike the darkest corner of the heart 
in deaf-mute circles, and outside that, 
too. A free, outspoken man, whose 
letters are interesting and instructive, 
conveys more to help his readers than 
the great army' of “relic hunters” 
and repeaters of facts. And, again, 
we agree with him, the Exponent 
made a great mistake in not engaging 
“Ted ” from New York as correspond- 
ent. He’s the person for such a 
paper, while the present writer would 
do well on any' Institution press. 


ATTACHMEiSj 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. V., 
for our prize game, “ Blind Luck,” and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 

The New Home Sewing Machine Co. 

ORANGE, MASS. 

-cX? 28 UNION SQUARL,Ky.»*r..... 

ILL. ^ «A«- 

FOR SALE BY 


(f' FOR SALE BY 

GLELAND, SIMPSON & TAYLOR 

AGENTS. 

TRENTON, N. J. 


All hail to the New Jersey' school. 
Its chess champions have shown their 
superiority over the Texas School, 
and now come out with a challenge to 
play any school for the Deaf in the 
country'. The New York Institution 
once scared Texas out of a game, so it 
would be well for that Institution to 
accept the challenge. 


more about the club and its plans 
than do the President and Executive 
Committee themselves. Of course, 
we can do nothing to remedy this so 
long as the ranks are filled with 
members who can find nothing else 
to talk about than this subject and 
their imagination,— no, their “know- 
ledge ” is overestimated in their own 
minds. 


At last the terrible consequences of 
entering the domains intended for 
them not, has wrecked the aspiration 
to theatrical honors of a body' of y'oung 
lads from the Fanwood Institution. 
They' pretended to be able to face a 
public gathering far below the limits 
the city allowed them by home 
rule. Next day we had occasion to 
meet a few of the actors. “ The play 
was very good, but the attendance 
poor. ” Ah ! if but a reversal could be 
doubtfully' said. We hope Principal 
Currier will put a stop to such things. 
If the Fanwood ba.seball club desires 
to make any bones through theatricals, 
let them put actors on the stage whose 
reputation is well established. 


Gotham just now is absorbed in two 
topics that are of gfreat interest, as ex- 
emplified on the finger-tips of the 
silent community ; the possibility of 
woman suffrage and the future out- 
come of the city 's greatest organiza- 
tion of office holders in the Tammany 
Society. As to the most discussed and 
seriously' considered, you can take 
your choice — the lady or the Tiger? 


“At last” the gatherings in the 
neglected cafe of the Fifth Avenue 
hotel on Sunday afternoons has about 
ceased. Now and then a country 
gent, who has not heard the protes- 
tations of the mutes of this city, falls in 
and has audience with empty' seats. 
The question now arises : “ Will the 
friendship and good feelings among 
many who congregated there be less- 
ened thereby?” We say, yes; for 
where meetings between mutes are 
stopjied, friendship becomes coy. 
Where else can New Yorkers meet 
weekly, in fact every' day ? Never 
was the necessity of a clubhouse more 
apparent, and never were the mutes 
more anxious concerning that ‘ ‘ cat in 
the bag. ” Let it out ; it is perishing 
from hunger. It W'ill not have to go 
far from the bag for food. The Peet 
Memorial committee have no right to 
keep their plans from the public so 
long. Every body desires to know 
what is being done to honor the 
illustrious elder Peet. 


The change of name to the Gallau- 
det College is appropriate and meets 
with general approval in New York. 
It’s a pity the elder Gallaudet did not 
live to see his honor made thus com- 
plete. No more fitting tribute could 
liave been bestowed upon this cele- 
brated past personage, known from 
pole to pole in any direction where 
inhabitants abide. True, his was a 
difficult work, but the fruits arc in- 
creasing year after year. To the deaf 
he is as a saint, his very' name is held 
in reverence and esteem. It will 
never perish. 


On Wednesday, the 9th of May, two 
deaf-mutes, whose names could not 
be learned, were killed, while ivalk- 
ing on the tracks of the New York 
& Hartford Railroad ; two days lat- 
er another was cut up on the Hudson 
River road. The Journal's neglecting 
its monthly letter on why do the deaf 
walk on the railroad tracks, has caus- 
ed a sudden outbreak of the fever. 
Where a person knows it’s dangerous 
to walk on the tracks of any road, and 
persists in doing so, he should be ar- 
lested, fined or imprisoned. It is an 
offense to so do and companies have 
up this sign-board : “All persons are 
prohibited from walking on the tracks 
and if caught will be punished to the 
full extent of the law. ” Now, how 
many heed this old scarecrow? Yet 
the railroad companies are paying out 
yearly thousands of dollars for the 
lives of mortals sacrificed for the lack- 
ing chord — the hearing or seeing of 
the coming train. 


The Proteans also suffered. They 
persi.sted in giving their play of April 
20th in the city and not at the In- 
stitution, and they now, no doubt, 
regret their mistake. Of course New 
Yorkers will not attend entertainments 
of those organizations who pervade 
their domains with a play that the 
attendance simply showed was not 
needed, and they asked 75 cents for a 
balcony seat. In any of New York’s 
first-class theatres a seat for that 
amount can be had in the orchestra 
circle or parquet. True, the progam 
souvenir was a novelty, the play was 
good, but it must be reckon^ a fail- 
ure when the ‘ ‘ Frightened Family' ’ ’ 
company went over the box office 
receipts. We must all pay for ex- 
perience. 

■*■ * * 

To be branded a “pessimist of the 
first class, ” does not necessarily' speak 
much for the writer. Nothing is 


And now that the precedent has 
been established, what other schools, 
whose benefactors are held in sacred 
remembrance, will fall into line — the 
New York Institution for instance. 
What more could be asked for by its 
about-to-be-honored benefactor and 
co-worker of Gallaudet. 


The warmer the weather becomes 
the warmer also the argument of that 
long promised club house. For pity ’s 
sake ease the racking brains of New 
Yorkers with just a word or two 
whether it’s to be a sphinx-like statue 
or a club house. 


The suggestion of introducing type- 
setting machines into institutions for 
the deaf is all bosh. What use can 
be made of them on the institution 
press of to-day? If it’s the intention 
of any institution to send out a daily 
paper, well, its all right. 

Infante. 


It is only by dint of hard work and 
energy that the Fanwood Quad Club 
has pushed its way to the front, des- 
pite assertions to the contrary. Some 
writers for the press seem to know 


The Fanwood base-ball club found 
its greatest difficulty in raising funds 
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JERSEY CITY AND NEWARK 


a THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 

maj' be brieflj’ described as “an 
extended dictionary and a condens- 
ed encyclopedia ; for it not only 
catalogues and defines 215,000 
separate words (a greater number 
than was ever before included in an 
English dictionary), but it endea- 
vors to enhance the comprehen- 
siveness of its definitions by giv- 
ing, in ever3' case that permits of 
it, a brief description of the thing 
of which the word defined is the 
name. These descriptions are 
rendered of greater value in manj’ 
cases by the splendid illustra- 
tions (8000 in all) which accom- 
panj' them — not mere “dictionary- 
cuts, “but fine engravings, execut- 
ed under the superv-ision of the 
Art Department of The Century 

From a photograph by A. L. Pack. Magazine. The Natiotl (New 

York) has said that ‘ ‘ a .single look 
at one of th«se engravings makes all 
plain when a column of words would 
fail.” In most dictionaries one is 
duly grateful when one finds what 
one seeks : the user of The Century- 
Dictionary, on the contrary, is being 
constantly surprised by the amount 
of unexpected information he en- 
counters. It confronts him with 
new ideas about words and with new 
meanings ; it gives an easily under- 
s.ood pronunciation ; it makes the 
etymologies interesting ; it accompa- 
nies the definitions with quotations 
that help to define ; and by an ela- 
borate sy’stem o f cross-references 
it enables him to follow a subject 
through a long series of words, until 
all the knowledge bearing upon the 
matter has been brought to light. In 
short, to quote the Pittsburg Dispatch, 
“The Century^ Dictionary is the first 
to give the .sort of definition which an 
intelligent reader wants.” Send for 
the handsomely illustrated pamphlet 
of specimen pages that the publishers 
have prepared, and which they will 
be pleased to send to any- address on 
receipt of five two-cent stamps. Ad- 
dress The Century- Co., 33 Ea.st 17th 
; St,, New York. 


three weeks, sojourn in Pennsylva- 
nia. He says he saw Reuben 
Stephennsosn several times play- 
ing ball for Reading, Pa. 

Paul E. Kees intends to go to 
Ocean Grove and Asbury Park ere 
long in search of a steady “sit ” 
on one of the “dailies.” 

Robbery- was committed at the 
hand,some residence of the brother- 
in-law of J. B. Ward recently-. 
Detectives are in search of the 
guilty person or persons. 

Look out forthe N. J. D .M. S. 's 
Picnic, booked for September. 
Further particulars will appear 
next month. 

A base-ball club was organized 
by the members of the N. J. D. M. 
Society recently, and it isexjiected 
to be a strong team. The players 
are as follows : Catcher and cap- 
tain, John B. Ward ; pitchers, 
Edward Manning and Chas. T. Hum- 
mer; infield, P. Kees, T. Smith, C. 
Hummer and J. Frank ; outfield, 
Chas. McManus. J. Black and J. Lim- 
pert. All challenges should be ad- 
dressed to Charles McManus, n ana- 
ger, 100 Court St., Newark, or 870 
Broad St,, Newark. 

Bert. 


f. D. M. S.’s ] 
Notes of Interest 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.') 

[Mr. Charles T. Hummer is the authoriz- 
ed agent for The Silent Worker in Jersey 
City and Newark, to whom subscriptions 
and news for the paper may be sent. Ad- 
dress ; 225 Fifth St., Jersey (Jity, N. J.] 

The N. J. D. M. Society gave a 
reception on the z8th of April, in a 
hall situated on Halsey St., better 
known as Chester Row, in Newark. 

The affair was a success financially 
in spite of hard times. Over one 
hundred and fifty mutes from neigh- 
boring cities helped to swell the 
attendance. The admission was made 
as low as possible so as to insure a large 
attendance. Handsome and fancy 
prizes were contested for and made 
one of the principal attractions. 
Dancing was only indulged in at 
intervals. Below are the names of the 
winners of the prizes, that were drawn 
for at five cents a chance : Robert 
Harth captured a glass stained win- 
dow ornament ; L. Thomas, a pair 
of fancy tumblers ; Tikson Haight, a 
fine pocket-book ; John Frank, a 
fancy silk photograph holder, which 
he generously presented to his lady- 
friend ; Mrs. Chas. Bothner, a pen 
wiper. 

The “Dumb band” followed 
the last of the prizes and proved to be 
a feature. Mr. Partington was the 
prompter. He used a hammer as a 
wand. Only young ladies were al- 
lowed to participate. After about 
forty--five young ladies had got in a 
row, the prompter began to bang the 
rostrum and in the excitement, he 
got excited, and went so fast that he 
banged away till a corner of the rost- 
rum was in splinters. One after 
another dropped out and Mrs. Chas. 
Bothner won. The prize was a fancy- 
parlor ornament. The New Yorkers 
carried off the largest number of 
prizes. 

The occasion terminated with a 
flash-light photograph. 

The arrangement committee con- 
sisted of Messrs. Win. Hutton, Chair- 
man ; A. L. Thomas, Chas. Lawrenz, 
Jr., H. Samuel, and Chas. McManus. 
Floor Manager, P. E. Kees; Assistants, 
John Black and Chas. T. Hummer ; 
Reception Committee, Messrs. New- 
comb, Chairman ; Partington, Scheif- 
ler, and Manning. The last mention- 
ed was absent. Ticket collector, 
John B. Ward. The Hat-room was 
under the charge of “Fatty” Lim- 
pert. 

NOTES OF INTEREST. 

The completion of the trolley that 
now runs daily- between Jersey City 
and Newark, has made many mutes of 
both cities anxious to try- it. John B. 
Ward and Paul E. Kees were among 
the first to ride over to Jersey City. 

Mr. Partington, who has been out 
of w-ork for a long while, was tele- 
graphed for last week and has gone to 
Connecticut w-here he will get a temp- 
orary- position at his trade, engraving 
on metal. 

It is w-ith much regret that we 
learn of the death of John Ryan, w-ho 
graduated last June from the New 
Jersey School. It is reported his 


WISH’T I COULD 


'I'he Silent Worker is 
onlv 50 cents for the school war. 


‘•Neither is a dictionary a bad book to read,” wrote Emerson 

“There is no cant in it, no excess of explanation, and it 
is full of suggestion, — the raw material of 
possible poems and histories.” 


The Century Dictionary 


is a delightful book to read. Many of its defini- 
tions are essays in themselves, presenting in full 
and coDL'ise lorm the latest facts and deductions 
in science and art, religion and politics. No such 
great reference-book has ever before been given 
to the world 

Its ultimate use in every family 
of culture is inevitable. The 
Dictionary itself is indispensable. 

will you allow the year to pass 
without becoming a shareholder 
in this great enterprise ? By our 


works, both on medical, and Shaks- 
pearian subjects. He is a graduate 
of Lafay-ette College, and the Universi- 
ty- of Pennsylvania, and he also 
studied abroad. He is a member 
also of the Elks, American Legion of 
Honor, Red Men, Writers Club, 
Potufret Club. Ferinor Club, and 
other organizations, and was Captain 
and Lieutenant for five and three 
years, respectively, of the Easton 
Grays (Cadet Corps). He is a student 
of stage history, and a dramatic 
editor whose writings are noted for 
their crispness, force, and truth. 
He is a leader in the Democratic 
organization, and has been urged to 
accept the duties of a legislator at the 
State Capital, but refuses all such 
advances on the ground that he is not 
yet ready to take up the “ Cares ot 
State.” He is a bachelor, and will, 
in all probability-, continue in that 
misguided state all the years of his 
life. Hypo. 


Instalment Plan 


you may begin to enjoy the use 01 me Lhctionary at once, paying only a smaii sum 
down. We want every reader of this paper to at least investigate the subject of 
owning this splendid book. Write to us and learn how favorable are the terms upon 
which it is sold. 

jTj c 2-cent stamps) we will send you the beautiful pam- 

rOr 10 cents phlet of specimen pages, — an interesting book in itself, 
with a hundred pictures. It is worth owning whether you want to buy the Dictionary 
or not. The ten cents just covers the cost. 

Address THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17 th St., New York. 


lead from a lead-pencil driven into the 
flesh of one of his finger-nails while 
at work in Dixon’s lead-pencil fac- 
tory. The funeral took place last 
week, on Monday, at the residence of 
the deceased. 

W. Waldron has been spending a 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 


E. B. SKELLENGER, M.D., 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 

Prescriptions carefully com’ ounded from tlie 
best material. 

Cor. Uiirnilfcoii Ave. & Hudson St., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Go TO 

CONVERY & WALKER, 


1st) JsTorth Broad St., 
and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets In the city. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPORTING GOODS if GAMES, 

Outdoor Sports 

& Amusements. 


JAMES H. TALLON, 

UEAI.ER m 

Fancy and Staple Groceries 

Butter and Eggs a Specialty, 

247 HAMILTON AVENUE. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


T he new .lEUSEY school foh 

Dciif-.Mutes, esialilislietl by net npproved 
March Slst, 18S2, offers its advautapes on 
the folumiiig conditious; The ('ai)didafe 
must lie a resident of the State, not less 
tliaii eiglit nor more than twenty -one years 
of ape, deaf, and of sufficient physical liealth 
and intellectual capacity to prolit by the 
instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as 
a pupil is required to ffli out a blank lonn, 
furnished for the puri>o.s<.‘, giving necessary 
information in regard to the wise. The 
application must be accompanied by a cei- 
tificate from a county judge or county 
clerk of the countj’, or the chosen free, 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli 
cant resides, also by a certiticate from two 
freeholders of the county. These 
certiticates arc printed on the .same sheet 
with the forms of application, and are 
accompanied by full directions for fill- 
ing them out. Iffatik forms of application 
and any desired infoi'inution in regard to 
the sch<K)l, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address; 

Wesftm JcuikiuK, A.M., 
Tren ton i N . J . Principal 


TRENTON 

HARDWARE *.• CO 


(Successors to Uuun Hardware and Paint Co.) 


Hardware. House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Hoofing, Gas Fixtures, 

OH Cloths, &c., (Sc. 


13 E. State St, TRENTON. N. J 


Do you KNOW 

HOTTED 


Sells the best f 1.50 and $3.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 Kant Slate St. 


THE LACE WEB SPRING. 

( Patenled Atignst 12, 1884.) 

This Bed Spring Is the most complete ever offer- 
ed to tlie public. It Is guaranteed to stand a pres- 
sure of 2000 pound.s. For simplicity, beauty, com- 
fort and durahlUty, It has no eijual. There Is no 
woo l, chains, hooks, or rivets used In Its construc- 
tion. Manufactured exclusively by the 

TUEXTOM SPUING MATTRKSS CO., 
TKEN’TOISr, N. J. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT MATTRESSES 


Examined by skilful 
specialists 


Used by this institution, and thousands of others, and made solely by 


STATE A. WARREN STS 
TRENTON, N.J. 


GUARANTEED NEVER TO MAT OR PACK, VERMIN PROOF AND NON-ABSORBENT, 

SUPERIOR TO HAIR IN EVERY RESPECT. 


JOHN C, DEMMERT 


(Successor to Chas, Stakeman,) 


To anyone eendina us this advertisement will sell one double mattress for Slt^-OO 


Watches, Diamonds 
and Jewelry, 


CHUKCH CUSHIONS, WKOUGIIT IRON BEDSTEADS, WOVE WIRE MATTRESSES. 


BE SURE 

and buy your clothing at the Ainerictiii 
Clotliiiig: & TiiilGriiig: Co., 8 East 
State St., cor. Warren, Clothing to order 
if desired; pants tomea.sure, $8, $4, and 
$5. Coat and vest, $10. and up to orerd 


FOR 

ARTISTIC 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Co to 

KRAUCH’S 

306 East State St. 

Three doors East of Stockton St. 


at reasonable 


rates. 


Having moved from 115 North Broad St. to 
5J8 South Clinton Ave., where we shall 
keep a full line of all kinds of foot wear. 
Twenty-nve years’ experience In heart of city 
enables us to meet the wants of the public In 
this line, and we respectfully solicit patronage. 
We make to order and do all sorts of re- 
pairiiig. C. C. CHASE. 


23 EAST STATE STREET 

TKEis^xoisr. 3sr. j. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 

— 

PIIINCIFAL, ! 

Geouge T. Weuts, Governor. 

WESTON JENKINS. A M. 

Henky C. Kei.sev, Secretary of State. 

STEWAUI). 

THOMAS E. HEAKNEN. 

WiLLiA.vf S. Hancock, Comptroller 

.MATltON. 

.lottx P. Stockton, Atton.ey-Generid. 

MBS. LAURENCTA F. MYERS. 

JIaukice a. Rooeks, President of the 

SUPEUVrSOK OK 110Y8. 

Senate. 

MICHAEL P. CONDON. 

John I. Hoi.t, Speaker of the House of 

ASSISTANT 8n»EUVIS(Ht, 

Assembly. 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. 

PUPEItVISOIt OF OIIU.S. 


MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ. 

ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 

J. Hingiiam WooowAitD, . liordentown. 

WILLIAM S. LABOR, M,I), 

.Tames Deshi.ek, . . New Bninswiek. 

NUIiSE, 


JIRS. ELIZABETH V, SMITH. 

Nichoi.as M. Bl’ti.eu, . . Paterson. 

TeacdierH of Acadeiule Ifepartnieni. 

James S. Hays Ni;wurk. 

Rovvi.and B. Li.oyd. A.B. 

Mhb. Mauy P. Euvin, 

Wii.i.iAM VV . Vauick, Jersey City. 

Miss Vikoinia II. Bcnttno, 

Wii.liam R. Bauiucku), . Jersey City. 

Miss Fi.obknce A. Bhown. 

Mus. Rosa Keet-eu, 


Miss Edith E. Rkown, | 

C)lfi«erH of Tlie Hom'd. 

Jliss Jean Chuistmas, I 

Goveunok Geo. T. Wekts, President. 

Geo, H. Quackeniwjs, M.D. 

James S. Hays, Vice-President. 

IiiduKtrial Department. 1 

aMhs. Frances II. Poktkk, . Dnivving , 

Addison B. Poeand, Secretary. 

Geoiuje S. Pouteu, . . Printing i 

Wii.LiAM S. Hancock, Treasurer School 

William Dai.e, . . C'iirpeutering 

for Deaf-Mutes. 

Walteu Whalen. . Shoeinaking i 



